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P REFA CE 


Historical records that pertain directly to pre-Hispanic art are 
scant. Ancient hieroglyphic inscriptions and pictorial codices are 
useful sources in Mesoamerica; in the Andes even these few sources are 
lacking. In both areas, ethnohistoric accounts and modern anthropol- 
ogical data are the primary texts that illuminate art made before the 
coming of the Spaniards. The last two decades have seen much contro- 
versy over the role of such texts in art historical research: Can texts 
from one era be used to elucidate the art of a preceding era? Is 
disjunction of form and meaning as common in pre-Columbian art as it is 
in European art? 


The field of pre-Columbian art and archaeology supports many 
methodological disagreements as to the relevance and place of texts in 
iconographic research. Some scholars use native texts uncritically as 
explanations for works of art without considering the unique character 
and expressiveness of the individual object. Other scholars reject the 
use of texts, believing that texts are a distorting lens through which 
to view the past. 


The papers collected here examine these issues in a number of ways. 
Two essays investigate the historical background of the study of texts 
and images. My introductory essay, "Conceptual Categories for the 
Study of Texts and Images in Mesoamerica," suggests that Mesoamerican 
texts fall into three types. The use of each type has its particular 
problems and pitfalls. In addition to suggesting three categories of 
texts, I examine some previous methodological studies.  Alana Cordy- 
Collins provides a canpanion historiographic essay on the Andean area 
in "Ancient Andean Art as Explained by Andean Ethnohistory: An 
Historical Review." To my knowledge, this is the first such review of 
Andean studies. Cordy-Collins' essay highlights the fact that 
Andeanists have not practiced the self-examination about the meaning 
and relevance of texts for art historical studies that Meso- 
americanists have engaged in for nearly twenty years. 


Two more essays continue the inquiry into the relationship of text 
to image from a theoretical viewpoint. In "Image and Text in Pre- 
Hispanic Art: Apple and Oranges," Arthur Miller explores the funda- 
mental differences between visual and written modes of communication 
and the nature of visual communication in Mesoamerica. Oriana 
Baddeley's paper, "The Relationship of Ancient American Writing Systems 
to the Visual Arts," finds in nineteenth-century developmental theories 
about civilization the roots of our twentieth-century view of Meso- 
america. In addition, Baddeley compares and contrasts Maya and Central 
Mexican methods of communication. Both Miller and Baddeley distinguish 
between Western notions of the text/image dichotomy and indigenous 
Amerindian perception of these modes. 


Four essays provide applications of the methodol ogi cal questions 
set forth in the other four papers. My own contribution, "The Warrior 


and the Butterfly: Central Mexican Ideologies of Sacred Warfare and 
Teotihuacan Iconography," analyzes art via the mirror of ethnohistoric 
texts and suggests longevity in Central Mexican ideas about warfare and 
the gods. "Upstreaming along the Peruvian North Coast" by Alana Cordy- 
Collins and Donna McClelland posits similar longevity in the belief 
systems of Moche and Chimu peoples of Peru. Strictly speaking, two more 
papers do not fall under the rubric of pre-Columbian art, for they 
consider post-conquest manuscripts. Betty Ann Brown's contribution 
"Seen But Not Heard: Women in Aztec Ritual" and Ellen Taylor Baird's 
essay on "Text and Image in Sahagun's Primeros Memoriales" both examine 
how a third variable, European cultural contact, compounds the problem 
of interpreting texts and images in colonial manuscripts which combine 
European-style text with preconquest-style imagery. 


Four of the papers in this volume were presented originally in the 
session "Pre-Columbian Art: Texts and Images," held at the 44th Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists in Manchester during September 1982. 
We were joined in that symposium by Berthold Riese, who spoke on "Recon- 
structing Central Mexican Pictorial Manuscripts." The contributions by 
Brown and Baird were added to lend greater regional and chronological 
coverage to the collection. Two additional essays that appear in this 
volume, the conceptual and historical reviews by Berlo and Cordy- 
Collins on Mesoamerica and the Andes respectively, provide a framework 
for the discussions of the other authors. 


P REFA CIO 


La informacion histérica relacionada directamente con el arte pre- 
hispánico es escasa; las antiguas inscripciones jeroglificas y los 
códices pictóricos que, aunque pocos, son recursos útiles existentes en 
Mesoamérica, faltan en la región andina. Por ello en ambas regiones, 
los recuentos etnohistóricos y los datos antropológicos modernos son 
los textos primarios que nos siguen iluminando sobre el arte antes de la 
llegada de los españoles. Durante las dos últimas décadas ha habi do 
mucha controversia en cuanto a la función de tales textos en las 
investigaciónes sobre la historia del arte: ¿Pueden textos de una época 
posterior ser útiles para elucidar el arte proveniente de un período 
anterior? ¿Existen marcadas diferenciaciónes entre forma y fondo en el 
arte pre-colambino, tal como se da en el arte européo? 


En el campo del arte y de la arqueología pre-colombinos se 
manifiestan múltiples discrepancias metodológicas en cuanto al signifi- 
cado y el lugar de los mencionados textos en investigación 
iconográfica. Algunos ¡investigadores utilizan libremente textos 
autóctonos como explicaciones para las obras de arte sin considerar el 
caracter único y expresivo del objeto en cuestión; otros investigadores 
rechazan el uso de estos textos considerándolo como una lente que 
distorciona la visión del pasado. i 
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Los trabajos aquí compilados examinan estos temas desde varios 
puntos de vista. Dos de estos ensayos investigan el trasfondo histórico 
del estudio de textos e imágenes; en mi ensayo introductorio inti tul ado 
"Categorias conceptuales para el estudio de textos e imágenes en Meso- 
américa", sugiero que los textos mesoamericanos pueden encajar dentro 
de tres tipologías básicas y que la utilización de cada tipología trae 
Sus propios problemas y dificultades. Además de sugerir tres 
categorías, examino también algunos estudios metodológicos anteriores. 
El estudio de Alana Cordy-Collins -- "El antiguo arte de los Andes a 
través de la etnohistoria andina: una resefia histórica" -- ofrece un 
concepto historiográfico paralelo sobre la región andina y es la 
primera reseña en este sentido que yo conozco en el campo de los 
estudios andinos. El ensayo de Cordy-Collins destaca el hecho de que 
los andinistas no han examinado suficientemente el significado e impor- 
tancia de los textos para sus estudios en la historia del arte del modo 
como los mesoamericanistas lo han haciendo durante casi veinte años. 


Dos ensayos adicionales continúan el cuestionamiento de la rela- 
ción entre texto e imagen desde una perspectiva teórica. En el artículo 
"Imagen y texto en el arte pre-hispánico: lo uno y lo otro", Arthur 
Miller analiza las diferencias básicas que existen entre los modos de 
comunicación tanto visuales como escritos y la naturaleza de la 
comunicación visual en Mesoamérica. El estudio de Oriana Baddeley 
llamado "La relación entre los antiguos sistemas americanos de 
escritura y las artes visuales", descubre las raíces de nuestra visión 
Sobre civilización; Baddeley además, compara y contrasta los métodos de 
comunicación maya con los métodos centro mejicanos. Tanto Miller como 
Baddel ey distinguen entre las nociones occidentales de la dicotomía 
texto-imagen y la percepción autóctona americana sobre estas 
modalidades. 


Hay cuatro ensayos -- entre los siguientes -- que ofrecen aplica- 
ciones a las cuestiones metodológicas propuestas. Mi propia contribu- 
ción intitulada "El guerrero y la mariposa: las ideologías centro- 
mejicanas de la guerra santa e iconografía teotihuacana", analiza el 
arte por medio del espejo de los textos etnohistóricos y destaca la 
longevidad de las ideas centro mejicanas acerca de la guerra y los 
dioses. El estudio "Navegando hacia las fuentes a lo largo de la costa 
norte del Perú" por Alana Cordy-Collins y Donna McClelland asigna una 
antigdedad a los sistemas de creencias de los pueblos Moché y Chimú del 
Perú. Hablando en sentido estricto, los dos trabajos siguientes no se 
pueden definir como arte  pre-colombino, puesto que consideran 
manuscritos posteriores a la Conquista. Sin embargo, tanto la 
contribución de Betty Ann Brown "Vistas pero no oídas: las mujeres en 
el ritual azteca", camo el ensayo de Ellen Taylor Baird, "Texto e imagen 
en Primeros Memoriales de Sahagún", examinan como una tercera variable 
-- el contacto cultural européo -- complica el problema de la interpre- 
tación de textos e imágenes en base a manuscritos coloniales que 
combinan un estilo de texto europeo con una imaginería anterior a la 
Conquista. 
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De los estudios publicados en este volumen -- cuatro ensayos se 
presentaron originalmente en la sesión "Arte pre-colombino: textos e 
imágenes" llevada a cabo durante el Cuadragésimo Cuarto Congreso 
Internacional de Americanistas reunida en Manchester en el mes de 
septiembre de 1982. Nos acompañó durante ese simposio Berthold Riese, 
quien expuso sobre el tema "La reconstrución de los manuscritos 
pictóricos centro mejicanos". Las contribuciones de Brown y Baird han 
sido adicionadas para darle una mayor amplitud regional y cronológica a 
la colección y dos ensayos adicionales que contiene este volumen -- 
reseñas conceptuales e históricas por Berlo y Cordy-Collins sobre 
Mesoamérica y la región andina respectivamente -- fueron agregados con 
el fin de proveer un marco teórico para las discusiones de los demas 
autores. 


A CKN OWLE DGE ME NTS 


For the idea of a symposium on this topic, 1 owe an indirect debt 
to Dr. Joyce W. Bailey who inaugurated me into the mysteries and plea- 
sures of the study of pre-Columbian art. Her 1973 seminar at Mount 
Holyoke College, of the same title as this volume, was my introduction 
to the field, as well as to same of the issues that my colleagues and I 
explore in the following essays. In addition, Professor George 
Kubler's writings and many stimulating graduate seminars at Yale 
Uni versity (1974-78) have influenced my thinking on these topics. 


I thank the organizers of the 44th International Congress of 
Americanists for giving me the opportunity to hold the symposium on 
which this volume is based. Dr. Anthony Hands, editor at B.A.R., has 
been helpful in all aspects of the preparation of this book, as has Dr. 
Norman Hammond. 


As editor of this volume and organizer of the symposium, I would 
like to thank my colleagues who participated in the symposium and con- 
tributed to this volume. My own participation was made easier by a 
grant from the American Council of Learned Societies and the Weldon 
Springs Fund of the University of Missouri. 


June Hilliard typed the manuscript, and cheerfully put up with my 
endless revisions. Finally, Kate Kane deserves a special note of 


thanks. As my research assistant, proofreader, and copyeditor, she 
lightened the burden of organizing a collection of papers. 


Janet Catherine Berlo 


St. Louis, Missouri 
October 1983 
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CONCEPTUAL CATEGORIES FOR THE STUDY OF 
TEXTS AND IMAGES IN MESOAMERI CA 


by 


JANET CATHERINE BERLO 


Introduction 


The problem of wresting meaning from ancient objects is of con- 
stant concern to all who study pre-Columbian art. Too often, these 
objects, remote from us in time, space, and cultural affiliation, stand 
mute and unyielding of their meaning. Many different avenues of inves- 
tigation have been explored during the century that scholars have grap- 
pled with the problem of the interpretation of Mesoamerican art, but 
none has been used quite so consistently as the application of textual 
sources to the study of pre-Columbian art. 


The use of written sources in the analysis of art raises some 
fundamental questions for the discipline. What is the relationship of 
texts to images in a civilization where pre-Hispanic texts are rela- 
tively few and are glyphic or pictographic in nature? What role does 
visual imagery play in such a culture? Can texts be used to "explain" 
images or do the two systems carry different kinds of meaning? These 
questions are large ones, and are explored by all the contributors to 
this volume. In this essay, I shall provide some historiographic back- 
ground for these questions, and I shall suggest some new categories for 
thinking about Mesoamerican texts and images. 


Textual sources relevant to the study of pre-Columbian art can 
essentially be divided into two types:  conjoined texts and discrete 
texts. I define conjoined texts as those texts linked with imagery by 
the pre-Hispanic artists themselves. An inscription on a Maya stela is 
an example of a text conjoined with a visual image. Discrete texts are 
those texts removed temporally, geographically, or ethnically from the 
images they purport to illuminate. An Aztec poem of the sixteenth 
century or a twentieth-century Zinacantan Maya myth used to explicate 
an earlier work of art fall into this category. 


Discrete texts have formed the major information source for schol- 
ars of pre-Hispanic art. However, the use of discrete texts has aroused 
some controversy in Mesoamerican studies. The history, the problems, 
and the pitfalls in the use of diserete texts will be discussed first. 
Conjoined texts are not only less common, but they are less commonly 


used, except by epigraphers. Examination of conjoined texts brings up 
questions of how Mesoamerican artists and scribes themselves may have 
viewed the interrelationship of visual and textual systems. 


I will examine discrete texts and conjoined texts each in turn 
before moving on to a category I label embedded texts. In an embedded 
text, meaning that we normally associate with verbal or literary 
sources is part of the image itself; the art functions both as image and 
as partial text. Although this is a principle understood by many pre- 
Columbian art historians, to my knowledge it has not been articulated 
clearly and defined as a fundamental aspect of ancient Mesoamerican 
art. 


Discrete texts 


The category of discrete texts includes not only those texts in- 
scribed, painted, or written by the pre-Hispanic artist himself, but 
also ethnohistoric and ethnographic documents that reveal an indigenous 
belief system. Descriptions, poems, and rituals recorded by scholars 
such as Sahagun or Duran in the sixteenth century, as well as those 
recorded by more recent ethnographers, fall into this category. Post- 
conquest texts are legion, as a perusal of volumes 12-15 of the Handbook 
of Middle American Indians will attest (Cline 1972-5). For European 
colonists, the puzzling and alien imagery, ritual practices, and belief 
systems of the inhabitants of Mesoamerica were made comprehensible by 
setting them down in narrative texts. These scholars solicited infor- 
mation, wrote down songs, historical epics, poems, genealogies, and so 
forth, to render some order to what they perceived as a very confusing 
New World. Their ethnohistoric documents, in turn, have become our 
texts for explicating the Mesoamerican past. Joined to this is a 
growing body of literature by twentieth-century ethnologists docu- 
menting a high degree of conservatism in the world-view and religion of 
contemporary Mesoameriran Indian communities (see, for example, Vogt 


1969). 


Since the turn of the century, when the great Mesoamerican scholar 
Eduard Seler pioneered the use of textual and ethnographic materials to 
explicate pre-Columbian art, use of native texts has been seen as the 
key to the pre-Hispanic past. This approach has variously been called 
"ethnographic analogy," "upstreaming" (Fenton 1952:334-5), or "the di- 
rect historical approach" (Steward 1942). Seler, whom H. B. Nicholson 
has characterized as the first modern master of the direct historical 
approach (1976:159), was highly skilled at interweaving varied strands 
of evidence from his encyclopedic knowledge of Mesoamerican art and 
prehistory. Others have followed his lead to such an extent that in the 
twentieth century the primary method of explaining ancient art has been 
through the use of texts.' Nevertheless, there has been an ongoing 
controversy in Mesoamericanist circles about the proper use of ethno- 
historical documents (what I have termed "discrete texts") in the study 


of pre-Columbian art and civilization. Some aspects of this controver- 
sy raise important questions about the relationship of these texts to 
pre-Hispanic images. Before examining the controversy, however, it 
will be useful to attempt to define ethnographic analogy more 
precisely. Some confusion exists in the literature about what does or 
does not constitute analogy and about the different ways analogy may be 
used. 


"Ethnographic analogy" is an imprecise phrase that appears to en- 
compass three distinct types of analogy. If these types are not clearly 
differentiated, it becomes difficult to sort out objections to the use 
of ethnographic analogy. The three types are: 


Te General cultural analogy. This involves "assaying any belief 
about non-observed behavior by referral to observed behavior which is 
thought to be relevant" (Ascher 1961:317). In a general cultural anal- 
ogy, for example, one might compare Maya pyramids with Egyptian pyra- 
mids (without implying any cultural connection) in order to make obser- 
vations about the use of funerary monuments in societies ruled by hered- 
itary kings (see M. Coe 1956). Art historians customarily make anal- 
ogies between pre-Columbian artistic systems and those of the Mediter- 
ranean basin (see Kubler 1973a; Berlo 1983). When George Kubler draws 
an analogy between the talud-tablero architectural system of Teotihua- 
can and the architectural orders of Greco-Roman antiquity (1973a:36-7), 
he does so in order to illuminate the pre-Columbian world by suggesting 
that its artistic system has features in common with other great art 
styles of the ancient world. General cultural analogy is often used 
metaphorically. It is meant to be suggestive, not evidential. 


2. Analogy between cultures that manipulate similar environments in 
similar ways. Again, as in general cultural analogy, there is no 


implication of direct genetic relationship between the two cultures 
discussed.  Ascher calls this "the new analogy" (1961) because of its 
importance in the model- building and hypothesis-testing of new archaeo- 
logists. (Despite its title, this type of analogy actually has been in 
use since the early days of anthropology.) When William Sanders com- 
pares Classic Maya settlement patterns to those of several sub-Saharan 
ehiefdoms in order to determine causal patterns underlying particular 
socio-economic institutions, he is engaging in the "new analogy" 


(1981). 


3. Analogy in which direct historic continuity is assumed. This type 
of analogy might more precisely be called “ethnographic homology," 


though I know of no instance in the literature where it has been re- 
ferred to as such. Homology, a term used in the biological sciences, 
implies not merely similarity or comparison as does analogy, but rather 
similarity based on common origin and structure. Mesoamericanists are 
most properly concerned with the problem of homology. Those scholars 
who rely on ethnohistoric or ethnographic analogy do so with the implic- 
it underlying assumption that they are dealing with historically and 


ideologically related cultures. This belief in continuity is the meth- 
odological basis for their work. 


Gordon Wiley has outlined this stance most succinctly, enumerating 
three fundamental methodological assumptions upon which the use of 
ethnohistoric documents rests: 


a. Ancient Mesoamerica can be viewed as a uni- 
fied cultural tradition. 

Dis Within this Mesoamerican cultural system 
there was a unified ideological system. 

Re There was an integrity of belief and com- 
munication within this Mesoamerican ideo- 
logical system that permits us, in archaeo- 
logical retrospect, to ascribe similar 
meanings to similar signs or symbols. 
(1973 :153-4) 


Willey's assumptions have formed the modus operandi of Mesoameri- 
canists at least since the time of Seler, but one crucial intellectual 
development has caused some scholars to question these assumptions. 
When Seler used Aztec terms and beliefs to clarify Teotihuacan arti- 
facts, for example (1915), he was unaware of the profound time depth of 
the cultures in the Valley of Mexico in particular and in Mesoamerica in 
general. This time depth was revealed by the rigorous archaeological 
method of the next generation of scholars, who devoted themselves to 
understanding and refining the sequences of ancient cultures. To 
Seler's generation, Mesoamerican history looked relatively shallow; 
they never imagined the three-thousand-year period of advanced civili- 
zation that we now know existed. This great temporal span of culture 
history forms the basis for some objections to the use of ethnographic 
and ethnohistoric data. 


In 1967, George Kubler, an historian of Mesoamerican art, first 
raised objections to the use of temporally unrelated documents as the 
key to the meaning of pre-Columbian art. His reasons, based on his 
training as a humanistic scholar well versed in European arts, were set 
forth in a number of articles (1967, 1970a, 1970b, 1972, 1973a, 1973b). 
His ideas may be summarized as follows: 


a. Mesoamerica consists of related, but not 
necessarily unified cultures. 

B. The art of each culture records information 
that does not occur in texts. 

e. "Misconceptions arise from assuming that 
images exist in a one-to-one relation with 
texts; . . . and an irrelevant text can be 
more misleading than no text." (1973b:165) 

d, Based on our knowledge of European cul tural 
sequences, we must assume disjunction of 
form and meaning when forms occur over long 


time periods, for later peoples often rein- 
terpreted earlier forms: "Disjunction, 
which is a form of renovation, may be said 
to happen whenever the members of a succes- 
sor civilization refashion their inher- 
itance by gearing the predecessor's forms 
to new meanings, and by clothing in new 
forms those old meanings which remain ac- 
ceptable." (1970a:143) 

e. Rather than assume continuity over a long 
time period, one must prove it, for "errors 
arise from imposing upon the remote past a 
grid or code originating more than a mil- 
lennium later." (1973b:161N) 


Students of Mesoamerican studies sometimes see the dispute over 
the use of discrete texts as falling along disciplinary lines, with 
Kubler representing the art historical camp that stands in opposition 
to the mainstream approach of Coe (1973, 1974), Furst (1968, 1973a, 
1973b), Willey (1973), and their anthropological colleagues and prede- 
cessors. But this oversimplifies the issue. Critics of ethnographic 
analogy exist both within Mesoamerican archaeology and within the 
larger discipline of anthropological archaeology.?  Jimenez-Moreno is 
one of few Mexican archaeologists to disagree with prevailing assump- 
tions of cultural unity and continuity. He believes there was a pro- 
found cultural rupture at the beginning of the Post-Classic period in 
which new religious configurations were formed from the diverse tradi- 
tions of the preceding era. He cautions scholars to take this into 
account when discussing cultural continuity (1968). R. E. Taylor, a 
North American specialist in West Mexican archaeology, calls the use of 
analogy a "seductive attraction" and criticizes proponents like Furst. 
Curiously, Taylor says that there are few analytical tools capable of 
extracting religious content from the material record. Thus he deter- 
mines that "nonhistoric archaeology, in the area of religious or ideo- 
logical interpretation, apparently has no other recourse but to be 
dependent on ethnograpnic analogy" (1970:167). 


Taylor's statements to the contrary, the discipline of art history 
does provide precisely those "analytical tools capable of extracting 
meaning" from archaeological materials which Taylor says are needed.? 
Kubler's work shows of what that "other recourse" consists. His inves- 
tigation of Teotihuacan iconography (1967) and Maya iconography (1969) 
stand as landmark studies in which the contextual approach is unaided by 
discrete texts of later periods. 


The generation of art historians following Kubler has utilized a 
variety of approaches to the relationship of text and image. Their 
diverse methods share with Kubler's an implicit agreement that meaning 
is to be found primarily within the object itself and its context. 
Indeed, this "agreement" is the foundation of art historical methodol- 
ogy in general. l 


Where these scholars diverge is in how much weight to give to 
discrete texts. Some, like Quirarte, prefer a contextual approach, in 
which considerations of space, format, style, material, and the compo- 
nent elements of particular themes are analyzed (1979).* Coggins 
(1975, 1982) and A. Miller (1973, 1982) have studied materials with 
verifiable archaeological (and in Miller's case, architectural) con- 
texts. Thus, context and comparative associations have provided the 
focal point for their studies, though both rely on textual traditions 
for substantiating evidence.  Pasztory, too, has focused on context 
(1972), though she argues for a "synthetic approach" to the study of 
Mesoamerican art (1973). Her synthetic approach includes contextual 
analysis of motifs and comparative analysis based on coeval cultures, 
sixteenth-century texts, and modern ethnography.  Grieder has articu- 
lated a principle that seems to guide this whole second generation of 
Mesoamerican art historians: 


Disjunction is a useful concept, because it 
identifies a cultural phenomenon, but rather 
than denying us access to ancient meanings, it 
clarifies the method by which they may be stud- 
ied. Disjunction is the result of particular 
social or envirommental events of or circum- 
stances which can be determined by archaeology 
and history. (1975 :853) 


In analyzing art in the Valley of Mexico, Pasztory, Klein, and 
Townsend have found evidence for continuity, renewal, and reintegration 
of ancient symbols and concepts (Pasztory n.d.; Klein 1980; Townsend 
1979). These scholars use a rigorous analytical approach that combines 
the best of traditional anthropological use of discrete texts with the 
traditional art historical commitment to the primacy of the art object. 
Pasztory and Klein both have remarked on discrepancies between texts 
and images, as has Boone (1980).  Pasztory has. commented that the 
importance of Quetzalcoatl in the colonial texts may reflect the inter- 
est that the Spanish had in his traits and personality rather than his 
true importance to Mexica society (n.d.:2). Klein forcefully ceriti- 
cizes those scholars who rely on ethnohistoric texts rather than ana- 
lyzing the images themselves: 


Few modern scholars have attempted to deal with 
the numerous depictions of Tlaloc that fail to 
square with the appearance and function ascri bed 
to him by the early writers. . . . Failure to 
deal with this discrepancy between text and im- 
age may be attributed in part to the paralysis 
that strikes those Western scholars so dependent 
on the written word when, for same reason, their 
verbal sources are strangely silent on a given 
subject. In such a situation, only those so 
bold as to confront the mystique of "art" are 
apt to get close to reality. While the true 


primary sources--the images--may alone supply a 
message that is not confirmed, an interweaving 
of their implications with modern ethnographic 
data can produce a fabric whose texture is even, 
and whose design structurally parallels the 
truth. (Klein 1980:156) 


Her comments on Western scholars' dependence on the written word, even 
in the face of opposing evidence in the pictorial record, are an impor- 
tant criticism of flaws in our discipline and should be heeded by all 
who use texts in the study of Mesoamerican art. (See also Brown 1977 
and Baird 1979, as well as Brown in this volume). 


The possible discrepancies that Klein has highlighted between tex- 
tual and visual traditions suggests that some artists may have been 
working principally from other visual models, while some relied more 
closely on texts or verbal traditions. The style and iconography of 
certain Aztec monuments, for example, indicate that their creators were 
deliberately copying stone sculpture left by their Toltec predecessors 
(see Townsend 1979:17, and his figures 5 and 6). This copying derived 
from the Mexica's need to affirm that their authority was linked to 
ancient traditions in the Valley of Mexico. Maya vase painting, in 
contrast, closely followed a literary tradition. Indeed, according to 
some scholars, Maya vase painting was so closely bound to texts that, 
lacking extant texts, we can reconstruct the mythic cycles based on the 
visual tableaux on the polychrome pots (Robicsek and Hales 1982). 
Panof sky has suggested a similar process of varying attachment either 
to visual or textual models to account for disjunction in Renaissance 
art: one artist, using a Classical motif for a Christian image, may 
have been following visual models, whereas another artist, using Medie- 
val forms for a Classical idea, may have been "translating into images a 
mere description from literary sources" (1955:44). 


Discussion of the ties between textual and visual traditions leads 
to one last question in this section on discrete texts. How did ancient 
Mesoamerican peoples themselves perceive the relationship of the visual 
arts to a body of ritual, political, and historical knowledge? This 
question must be considered twice, once for the population in general 
and once for the elite and the select group of artists in their employ. 


Certainly there were varying degrees of attachment to literary or 
verbal "texts." To the vast majority of the population, just as to the 
great peasant populations of the Middle Ages in Europe, art was the main 
"text," the primary means of comprehending the supernatural and under- 
standing the relationship between divine authority and dynastic author- 
ity.» To the priestly and ruling classes, public monumental art was the 
means for inculcating respect and subservience to human and godly rule. 
For this upper stratum of society, art and writing were systems in which 
to encode religious beliefs and to cast political propaganda in cosmic 
light. Art was also the area for verbal and visual word play and 
elegant puns.  Polysemous intentions are common in Mesoamerican art; 


layers of meaning reveal themselves according to the erudition of the 
viewer. The importance of polysemy, and art as text in Mesoamerica will 
be discussed later, under the category of embedded texts. However, 
before discussing art as text, I will examine same instances in which 
the pre-Hispanic artist linked art and text as we know them on the same 
object. 


Conjoined texts and images 


Texts accompany images in various media from several areas of 
Mesoamerica. From the Formative period, remaining examples survive 
only on lithic materials. Large public monuments such as Monument 13 
fromLa Venta and the Danzantes at Monte Alban indicate that even in the 
Formative period, scribe and artist collaborated in the making of 
expressive works (Bernal 1969: plate 29; Coe 1977: plate 23). In the late 
Formative and Early Classic periods, texts become more common? and are 
found on small-scale portable objects like the Tuxtla statuette and the 
Leyden plaque (Coe 1977:fig. 19, 1976:fig. 16) as well as publicly 
erected monuments. During the Classic period, Zapotec and Maya stone 
carvers created sculptures in which text and image were successfully 
conjoined. These are most numerous in the Maya area, from which are 
known hundreds of stelae, zoomorphs, altars, lintels, and miscellaneous 
sculptures.’ A much smaller corpus of works was created in the Valley 
of Oaxaca. 


Early scholars varied in their assessment of the relationship of 
Maya texts and images. Brinton, Bowditch, and Forstemann, concentrat- 
ing on astronomical and calendrical decipherment, avoided detailed dis- 
cussion of the conjoined imagery (Brinton 1894:32).  Spinden analyzed 
the formal development and iconographic programs of the monuments, but 
equivocated on their meanings. He believed it unlikely that the stelae 
represented individuals and suggested that such monuments served either 
as markers of the completion of a time period or as images of the gods 
who governed the time periods (1913:129). Morley, despite his late 
single-minded focus on the calendrical passages of the inscriptions, 
wrote in 1911: 


While admitting that the inscriptions may, and 
probably do, contain such astronomical matter as 
Doctor Brinton and Mr. Bowditch have suggested, 
the writer believes nevertheless that fundamen- 
tally they are historical; that the monuments 
upon which they are presented were erected and 
inscribed on or about the dates they severally 
record; and finally, that the great majority of 
these dates are those of contemporaneous events, 
and as such pertain to the subject matter of 
history. (1915:33) 


Nearly half a century later, Tatiana Proskouriakoff's breakthrough on 
the dynastic content of Maya inscriptions (1960, 1963, 1964) demon- 
strated beyond doubt that in both text and image on public monuments the 
Maya's overriding concern was historical and commemorative, not simply 
numerological or chronographic. It seems increasingly likely that 
similar concerns preoccupied Zapotec sculptors as well (Marcus 1980). 


Another category of conjoined text and image occurs in Maya vase- 
painting, an art form that combines longevity with portability. In 1973 
Michael Coe pointed out that the texts on many Maya vases occurred 
repeatedly, with some variation. He termed this textual pattern the 
"Primary Standard Sequence" (PSS), and suggested that it referred to 
"rigidly codified chants or recitations" (1973:18). More recently, Coe 
has discussed the PSS as a description of the descent into Xibalba, the 
Maya underworld (1978:13).  Coneurrent with his formulation of the 
Primary Standard Sequence, Coe also demonstrated that many Maya vases 
depicted the exploits of the infamous hero twins of the Maya epic the 
Popul Vuh. Thus, some Maya vases appear to be similar to Classic Greek 
vase painting in which mythological characters enact scenes from writ- 
ten or oral mythic cyoles. 


In fact, Robicsek and Hales have recently suggested that, for the 
Maya, painted ceramic vessels themselves functioned as codex "pages" 
that could be appropriately assembled to record the continuous narra- 
tive of religious and secular events in a manner analogous to screen- 
fold manuscripts (1982:251).9 In any event, textual referents in Maya 
polyehrame ceramics range from the specific and historical to the 
Sacred and mythological. Historical ties are affirmed by the recording 
of personal names or emblem glyphs of particular Maya cities. The text 
on one Maya vase, for example, makes reference to Calakmul, Machaquila, 
and Tikal (Coe 1978:96-8). Mythic and ritual links are encoded in the 
repeating litany of the Primary Standard Sequence. The ties between 
this world and the underworld are affirmed in the images themselves. 


Maya and Mexican manuscripts provide another medium for the con- 
junction of texts and images. In Mexican codices, the texts are usually 
rudimentary, noting who, where, and when. This armature of appella- 
tives, toponyms, and dates is augmented by pictorial narratives wherein 
history and ritual are made manifest. Texts in Maya codices are richer, 
because the Maya writing system bears more of the burden of communica- 
tion than do the more rudimentary Mexican and Mixtec systems. 


Conjoined texts and images raise a number of questions for the art 
historian. What is the interplay of text and image when the two are 
presented simultaneously? Were artist and scribe the same person? What 
were the intentions of the artist/scribe? Were the images "illustra- 
tions" of texts? Amplifications of texts? Or are the two information 
systems fundamentally different but equal? While I will by no means 
attempt to answer all these questions, a few remarks may help illuminate 
the interrelationships of these two informational systems. Both 


Baddeley and Miller consider this topic in fuller detail in their essays 
in this volume.? 


J. Eric S. Thompson, in discussing the Dresden and Madrid codices, 
once observed that "the pictures supplement the hieroglyphic text: the 
texts do not interpret the pictures" (1958:297). The pre-Columbian 
artist skillfully used several informational systems in the presenta- 
tion of complex information. Indeed, the interplay itself of the sy- 
Stems seems to have been a matter of some fascination to the pre- 
Columbian scribe. 


Elsewhere I have discussed a series of verbal and visual puns in 
the text and imagery on pages 38, 42, and 43 of the Madrid Codex (Berlo 
1976:26-8). In that article, I demonstrate that what had previously 
been interpreted as mistakes or sloppy transcriptions by the Maya 
scribe was actually a play on words with two different referents, one 
based on partial hamophony, the other on visual similarity. The meaning 
of this word play is manifested by glyphs working in concert with 
images. The scribe purposefully joined visual and verbal metaphor in 
order to emphasize the nuances of language and image. This provides 
insight into the scribe's view of these two informational systems: The 
scribe played back and forth between the two systems, to the mutual 
enrichment of each. 10 Pictures amplified text; text amplified pic- 
tures. 


A basic aesthetic principle of Maya arts and letters is the re- 
statement of the same information in slightly altered form. In verbal 
arts, this occurs as rhymed couplets that restate and corroborate but do 
not repeat verbatim. The Popul Vuh is full of examples of this, which 
Bricker calls "parallelistic couplets" (1981:185).1! I suggest that 
the punning referred to in the Madrid Codex, as well as the many 
instances in Maya art in which glyphic information is "restated" in 
pictorial form, are examples of this basic aesthetic pattern. Here, 
however, the parallel statements are made in different but related 
media: verbal and visual art. Later in this essay, I shall discuss 
further the "embedding" of textual material in pictorial art, using 
examples fram Maya, Teotihuacan, and Zapotec cultures. 


Sometimes text is just one aspect of an ambitious presentation of 
information. On the grand hieroglyphic staircase at Copan, architec- 
ture serves as a vehicle for both writing and sculptural display. More 
ambitious conjunctions occur at Bonampak and Palenque, for example, 
where texts, wall paintings or reliefs, lintels, stelae, stucco facade 
sculpture, and architecture create a unified presentation of historical 
and cosmological information (see M. Miller 1981; Cohodas 1974, 1976). 
In such instances, hieroglyphic texts provide one sort of information. 
Layers of meaning accrue by means of complex iconographic programs, 
site layouts, and astronomical orientation. Sometimes our over- 
reliance on textual information causes blindness to the other modes of 
communication, although it is clear that to the Maya artist it was the 
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complementarity of these modes that provided the maximum means of 
expression. 


The relationship of text to conjoined image is situational. Text 
gains or diminishes in importance according to medium and according to 
individual works of art in the same medium. Public monumental insorip- 
tions bear a different relationship to their associated images than do 
texts on small-scale, intimate media like codices and ceramics. Al- 
though the past twenty years have seen renewed interest in and success 
at the deciphering of Maya glyphs, epigraphic studies must always be 
carried out in conjunction with sensitive iconographic "decipherment" 
as well. 


Despite this excursion into the unique problems of conjoined texts 
and images, instances of such conjunctions are decidedly in the minor- 
ity in pre-Hispanic art. As Miller points out in this volume, all known 
examples of Mesoamerican texts would not even fill a library shelf. 
Images themselves usually bear the weight of information-transmittal 
without contiguous texts. Unraveling the meaning of such images cus- 
tomarily has proceeded principally through reference to other textual 
Sources, namely to what I have called discrete text. However, it seems 
likely that Mesoamerican imagery often has multiple referents, some of 
which are linguistic or glyphic in nature. Greater attention should be 
paid to the messages that are embedded in the images themselves. 


Embedded Texts 


Having examined the relationship of conjoined texts and images and 
the means by which discrete texts have been utilized in deciphering 
images that stand alone, I shall propose one more category of "text" 
that I believe has same utility for an understanding of pre-Columbian 
art. This is the category of embedded text. 


In an embedded text, meaning which in our Western tradition would 
be carried by writing is embedded in the image itself. According to our 
Western, linear notions of texts as fundamentally different from im- 
ages, embedded texts are not really texts at all. Yet in almost all 
ancient Mesoamerican artistic systems, art is the vehicle for carrying 
text-like information. Study of images as embedded texts is not simply 
the study of iconography, as it may seem at first. For in most pre- 
Colunbian eultures, art intersects with "writing" and linguistic infor- 
mation to such an extent that a knowledge of the associated written, 
oral, or linguistic traditions provides insight into the art on a richer 
level. This unity of text and image is suggested in Maya language 
itself, wherein no distinction is made between writing and drawing. The 
Motul dictionary glosses ts'ib: to write, to draw; ts'ibtun: an idol; 
drawing or writing on stone. 
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I shall provide several samples of embedded texts in pre-Columbian 
art. Again, the interpenetration of verbal and visual media mentioned 
earlier as a basic tenet of pre-Columbian arts and letters comes into 
play here: Art restates linguistic (or, where appropriate, glyphic) 
information in a different form, sometimes through the use of multiple 
metaphor. 


Joyce Marcus has pointed out that the blood-like scrolls issuing 
from the genital area of some formative period danzante reliefs at Monte 
Alban link Zapotec art to Zapotec spoken language: 


The Zapotec word for flower is gui, the word for 
Sexual organ gui plus the possessive prefix x or 
Sh. Still another meaning for gui is given by 
Cordova in his dictionary of sixteenth-century 
Zapotec: "that which is offered in sacrifice." 
The groin scrolls of the danzantes may therefore 
represent a triple pun for "flower"-"sexual or- 
gan"-"sacrificial victim." (1976:45) 


Tatiana Proskouriakoff has demonstrated similar occurrences in 
Izapan and Maya art (1976). Stela 25 at Izapa depicts a human figure 
holding a staff, atop which sits an anthropomorphic bird (fig. 2). To 
the left of the staff is an upended cayman or crocodile. Its snout and 
front paws extend toward the groundline. Its upended body turns into a 
leafy tree. In the branches of this tree perches a small bird. 
Proskouriakoff noted that the Maya word for cayman or crocodile is ain; 
the related word ainok means "that which is gummy or resinous." Thus, 
the upended erocodile/tree could easily be a visual rendering of a 
linguistic metaphor in which "that which sounds like ain" refers to the 
plant or tree that yields resin for incense. This is a perfect example 
of an embedded text. In both this and the Zapotec example, the same 
sort of rebus principles known from both Aztec and Maya writing occur in 
communication systems that are not primarily glyphic. 


Proskouriakoff provides one further example that fits my concept 
of an embedded text in art. One of the most familiar Maya monuments of 
the Early Classie period is stela 31 from Tikal (fig. 1). On the front 
of this stela, the ruler Stormy Sky is depicted. A lengthy hieroglyphic 
text on the back provides the historical and dynastic context for his 
rule. At the top of the stela, above the figure of Stormy Sky is a 
downward-peering disembodied head. This downward-peering head has a 
hand for a lower jaw. Proskouriakoff points out that in Maya glyphs a 
face with a hand at the lower jaw stands for a four-hundred-year period 
(baktun). Noting that in Stormy Sky's reign Baktun 8 in the Maya 
calendar changed to Baktun 9, she suggests that this image might graphi- 
cally indicate that the eighth four-hundred-year cycle of the Maya 
calendar came to a close during the reign of this important ruler 
(1976). 
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It is likely that in many other respeots the front of stela 31 
functions as an elaborate textual message. Many of the abstract and 
figural emblems worn as part of the costume assemblage on the front 
recur in the linear glyphic passage on the back of the stela. As we 
become more proficient at deciphering Maya script, the elaborate cos- 
tume-encoded "messages" on many Maya stelae should become more compre- 
hensible. | 


The sides of Pacal's sarcophagus at Palenque provide further exam- 
ples of textual referents embedded in an image. Around all four sides 
of the sarcophagus are ten human figures who emerge from openings in the 
earth. Behind each figure is a fruiting tree, each of which has been 
identified botanically by Ruz Lhuiller (1970:107). Features of the 
name glyphs of some of these ancestors of Pacal occur in their head- 
dresses. For example, a forebear from the seventh katun of cyole 9, 
Lord Bahlum ("Lord Jaguar") wears a livelier version of his jaguar name 
glyph as the most prominent feature of his headgear (fig. 3) Lady Zac- 
Kuk ("Lady Resplendent Quetzal") has an extra quetzal crest in her 
headdress, according to Lounsbury (1974:16), distinguishing her from 
the other individuals who have just one quetzal crest each. 


In a controversial paper, Thomas Barthel has suggested that these 
ancestor figures and fruit trees encode a further message based on 
homophonous puns.12 According to Barthel, the Maya names for the var- 
ious fruit trees serve as hamophonous expressions of mourning and lam- 
entation for the dead Pacal. For example, the cacao tree behind two of 
the figures can be read as a metaphor for oa cau, "our strong one," "our 
jewel" and ka kau, "our grandfather" (Barthel 1980:82). These phrases, 
in turn, are metaphors for the ruler. Although same of Barthel's 
translations may be disputed, his basic thesis deserves further consid- 
eration. Barthel exhorts Maya iconographers to take into account pos- 
sible linguistic content as well as the more standard iconographic 
content of an image (1980:88). 


So far in this brief survey of embedded texts, we have seen imagery 
serving as metaphor or pun, as identification of status (the danzante as 
sacrificial victim), as chronological marker, as appellative, and as 
litany of precious qualities. Place signs are also commonly found 
embedded in pictorial imagery. 


In this volume, Baddeley observes that in the eclectio Maya-style 
murals at Cacaxtla in Tlaxcala, Nahua glyphic signs appear as part of 
the pictorial narrative. She points out that a toponymic tooth-and- gum 
tlan sign is appended to the spear in edificio B (Baddeley, fig. 5). 
Here, a textual message embedded in the pictorial narrative may place 
this battle geographically. Similar locatives occur in the monumental 
stelae at Monte Alban, where embedded texts work together with linear 
texts. For example, in stelae 2, 3, 6, and 8, the central theme is a 
bound figure standing on a place sign (fig. ! and Paddock 1966: figs. 
143, 146, 144, 147). These images function both pictorially and tex- 
tually. Though they are flanked by more traditionally narrative texts 
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in columnar format, the main message about person, place, and event is 
conveyed in a visually compelling logographic format. 


Baddeley sees this "interweaving of textual and pictorial ele- 
ments" as particularly characteristic of Mexican (as distinct from 
Maya) cultures (p. 63); I prefer to classify it as a pan-Mesoamerican 
tradition. However, I believe that it is more readily apparent to us in 
those cultures where we do not have a highly-developed glyphic system 
upon which to focus our interest in the written word. 


One such culture is the Teotihuacan civilization of Central Mexi- 
co. Increasingly during the last twenty years, scholars have begun to 
recognize the pivotal importance of Teotihuacan in the political, 
economic, and cultural life of Classic Period Mesoamerica (see Parsons 
1969; Pasztory 1978; R. Millon 1981). Previously, it was considered 
self-evident that the civilized and scholarly Maya, with their highly- 
developed tradition of writing and record keeping, must have been the 
cultural and intellectual hub of the New World. Recognition of the pre- 
eminence of Teotihuacan during this period has raised some questions 
about the necessity of record-keeping and written traditions for such a 
vast administrative empire. For some, this has suggested simply that we 
have not looked hard enough and will same day "find" the Teotihuacan 
writing system. Others treat the complex Teotihuacan symbol system as 
if it were a writing system. 


Thomas Barthel, for example, a scholar of Maya writing and Mexican 
codices, has suggested that true "texts" do exist at Teotihuacan. He 
has characterized the symbols cascading from hands and speech scrolls 
in Teotihuacan mural painting as "infixed graphemes" (1982:5), noting 
their occasional "columnar" placement and "vertical text progression" 
(1982:7). He exhorts other scholars to campile a catalog of such "text 
occurences" and the graphemes that occur within them, charting frequen- 
cy and associated signs. Trying to force the rich and varied manifesta- 
tions of Teotihuacan logograms and symbols into a linear pattern of 
texts seems fundamentally misguided; the search for linear texts at 
Teotihuacan imposes a Western-style notion of writing upon a communi ca- 
tion system that was much less rigid and codified than true writing 
systems. Indeed, linear texts never developed in the Valley of Mexico. 
The Aztec writing system was essentially a system of pictographic and 
phonetic mnemonic devices. Names, places, and dates could be easily 
rendered in such a system. But the Aztecs handed down the more complex 
works of history, myth, song, poetry, and dramatic narrative through 
oral tradition earried on by specialists. Such works were not written 
down in linear fashion until the coming of Europeans.!3 As their precur- 
sors in the Valley of Mexico, Teotihuacanos may have had a similarly 
elaborate oral tradition. Their visual tradition was exceedingly rich 
in symbol, metaphor, and description and may have proven a more satis- 
factory lingua franca than the more recondite Maya writing s ystem.14 


The Teotihuaeanos lacked the kind of glyphic system that allowed 
the Maya to write in sentences and record historical events. They did, 
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however, have a number of conventional signs that functioned in a glyph- 
like manner. Kubler lists ninety-seven such signs (1967). The format 
of Teotihuacan signs is not linear, as we are wont to think glyphic 
systems should be. I believe that the concept of "embedded text" best 
explains the Teotihuacan iconographic system. Although Kubler did not 
use this term, he was the first to recognize the essential character of 
Teotihuacan iconography: 


The entire repertory of pictorial expression at 
Teotihuacan supports the view that painters and 
sculptors were seeking forms of logographic 
clarity and simplicity. They were less inter- 
ested in recording appearances than in combi ni ng 
and compounding associative meanings in a quest 
for viable forms of writing.(1967:5) 


Others have studied these "compound associative meanings" at Teo- 
tihuacan. See, for example, Hasso von Winning 1961, 1968, 1979, and in 
press; C. Millon 1973; Pasztory 1973, 1974. Their work charts the 
regularities and clusterings in the Teotihuacan pictorial system. The 
charting of the meaning of these symbols is a painstaking process. 
Seldom does one object provide the whole "text." Instead, we find an 
overlapping series of symbol clusters. The iconographic puzzle can 
only be worked out by consulting many images, conducting a "configura- 
tional analysis" as suggested by Kubler (1967) and a "synthetic anal- 
ysis" as advocated by Pasztory (1973:150). Only then does the simple 
elegance of the Teotihuacan system reveal itself. Its signs were few 
enough that they were easily remembered, as we remember international 
graphic logos like the Red Cross symbol + or the "prohibited" symbol 

. Yet the meanings of the Teotihuacan signs were flexible enough 
that they could combine, regroup, and alter semantically by their asso- 
ciated symbols. 


At Teotihuacan, the images themselves were the texts. There were 
no others. "Visual literacy" was imperative (see Miller's remarks on 
visual literacy in this volume). At Teotihuacan, embedded textual 
imagery serves the same function that we have demonstrated for other 
Mesoamerican societies: it identifies, names, describes, and locates. 


In same instances the Teotihuacan system of signs and proto- 
glyphie symbols becomes more precise in naming than is usually the case 
in Teotihuacan iconography. In these cases it approaches the picto- 
graphic and phonetic character of Aztec names and place signs. I shall 
examine several such instances in order to present a more detailed 
example of the expressive possibilities inherent in an embedded text. 


A number of Teotihuacan mural fragments in diverse collections 
depict rows of flowering plants (figure 5). The flowers and leaves of 
the plants differ, although some foliar forms repeat. The long sinuous 
roots of each plant are rendered in similar fashion in each instance, 
but with enough variation to indicate that they were not stenciled. At 
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the base of each plant, directly above the roots, are glyph-like signs. 
These signs, too, occasionally repeat. In the corpus of fragments in 
Milwaukee, Columbia, and San Francisco, twelve different signs occur on 
thirty-one trees. Same signs are simple and pictographic: a repeated 
maguey spine, a shell. Others are compound and abstract: a tri-lobed 
sign under feathered eye, a netted ovoid. 


Sone signs are made up of graphemes that occur in later Nahuatl 
place names. Most of these recurring signs are pictures of ordinary 
natural objects--maguey spines, shells, eyes, bones, arms, etc.--there- 
fore, it may be hazardous to suggest a linguistic or geographic connec- 
tion with specific Aztec toponyns. However, we must not discount the 
possibility that in these murals Teotihuacan scribes were employing a 
mixed phonetic and ideographic system of recording names or places much 
like that used by their Aztec descendants. 


For example, in one of the published de Young murals, the glyph 
campound at the base of the tree is a tripartite sign consisting of a 
severed human arm with bracelet, surmounted by a bi-valve shell 
attached to a crown-like or sheaf-like object (figure 6a). To my 
knowledge, no such compound exists in the Aztec vocabulary, but a 
severed human arm occurs as the main sign for Acolhuacan, Coliman, and 
several other toponyms in the Codex Mendoza (see figure 6b and c, and 
Peñafiel 1885: plates I, VIII). The arm (Nahua: acolli) is the phonetic 
clue to the place name.'® TIn both Nahua instances, water pours from the 
severed joint of the arm. Could the marine shell in the Teotihuacan 
example be the conceptual equivalent of this water sign? 


In a Teotihuacan mural fragment at the Milwaukee Public Musuem, 
three maguey spines are painted at the base of the tree (figure 5, right 
and 7a). Maguey spines form the Nahua place-name signs Huitznahuac and 
Huitztlan (Nahuatl:  huiztli, thorn, spine) (figure 7b, and Peñafiel 
1885:plate XIV). 


The Teotihuacan signs may be even more complex, if the trees them- 
selves are considered part of the place sign. In the Codex Mendoza, 
sometimes a tree, irrespective of botanical specie, is the phonetic 
clue to the place name. In Cuahitlixco or Cuauhnahuac, cuahuitl (tree) 
is the important opening syllable (Penafiel 1885:91). In other names, 
it is the type of tree that provides clues to identification. In these 
cases, trees are rendered with attentiveness to detail of thorn, leaf, 
fruit, and flower. The ahuacatl or avocado tree is the place sign for 
Ahuacatlan (figure 8a and Peñafiel 1885:plate II). The huixachin tree 
(acacia albicans k.) with the locative tlan at its base is the place 
sign for Huixactitlan (figure 8b and Peñafiel 1885:124).  Tzapotlan is 
named by a zapote tree (figure 8c and Peñafiel 1885:225). In the 
Teotihuacan murals, flower and leaf types vary among the trees as well 
(figure 5) and may provide clues not only to botanical species but to 
place-name designations. 
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In both the Codex Mendoza and the Teotihuacan murals under consid- 
eration, tree roots curl in a sinuous manner. Similar attention to tree 
roots is found in earlier Izapa sculpture, where tree roots resembling 
those under discussion occur in stela 5 (Norman 1973: plate 9). Some- 
times such roots are animated, as in stela 2 (Norman 1973:plate 3) or in 
the previously discussed stela 25, where tree roots are in crocodilian 
form (fig. 2). Early chroniclers recorded that the natives of Chiapas 
believed that their lineage ancestors emerged into this world through 
the roots of a ceiba tree (Thompson 1950:71). Mixtec art and ethnohis- 
tory record royal birth from trees as well (J. Furst 1977). In the 
Palenque sarcophagus previously discussed, we saw that each of Pacal's 
ancestors was associated with a particular tree. In the Ritual of the 
Bacabs, each human is associated with a particular plant at birth: 


Who is your tree? 
Who is your bush? 
What was your arbor 
When you were born? 
(Roys 1956 :4) 


Rather than toponyms, could the trees in the Teotihuacan mural 
fragments refer to important ancestral families of elite Teotihuacanos? 
Although there is little apparent interest in the dynastic or the indi- 
vidual in Teotihuacan art, the evidence for trees being linked to impor- 
tant individuals or lineages elsewhere in Mesoamerica suggests that it 
was a widespread belief. If it can be proven that these botanical 
emblems at Teotihuacan functioned either as patronyms or toponyms, it 
would be the first strong evidence for interest in genealogy, phoneti- 
cism, or precise glyphic locatives in the art of Teotihuacan. 1 


In any event, whether these signs will ever be identified pre- 
cisely with certain families or with Aztec sites or place names is not 
important for our discussion of embedded texts. The important point is 
that, in contrast to the Zapotec and Maya areas, in Central Mexico 
linear texts never developed within the indigenous system. In all 
geographic areas of Mesoamerica, visual imagery encoded mixed glyphic 
and pictorial messages. But in Central Mexico, embedded texts were the 
only texts. 


In Zapotec and Maya embedded texts, the ambiguous nature of the 
rebus-like imagery was resolved by means of related linear texts or 
other semantic determinatives (see Durbin 1968). In the Teotihuacan 
symbol system, the process of disambiguation fell more heavily on the 
viewer, who used contextual clues within the art itself to resolve the 
meaning of the images. 


iT 


Conclusion 


In this essay, I have attempted to combine an historiographic 
review of same aspects of Mesoamerican art history with a suggestion for 
a new categorization of textual sources. I hope that the historio- 
graphic review has illustrated the fact that no single approach to the 
Study of ancient Mesoamerican art can be considered the only proper one. 
A range of methods is needed to interpret this art. I have attempted to 
demonstrate that no matter what the approach, no one source should be 
used uncritically. Rather, many sources and many avenues of investiga- 
tion, used with discernment, can form interlocking supports for an 
understanding of pre-Columbian art. 


Art historians, by the nature of our discipline, interpret the 
past by means of those objects chosen by ancient peoples themselves to 
be interpretive objects. When discussing textual evidence we must not 
lose sight of the primacy of the image, for it is only the image-makers 
--the ancient sculptors, potters, architects, and painters--who knew 
exactly what meaning they intended to convey in their works of art. 
Their images still speak to us across the centuries. In the objects 
that they fashioned with their own hands, the ancient peoples of the 
Americas left us an enduring legacy. 


RESUMEN 


Al revisar la forma en que la relación entre fuentes textuales e 
imaginería visual ha sido tratada por los investigadores modernos, el 
autor sugiere una clasificación de textos mesoamericanos dentro de tres 
categorías. Estas categorías son: 1) Textos discretos 2) Textos 
conjuntos y 3) Textos nerustados. Se discute y se ejemplifica cada una 
de estas categorías; a la vez se trata sobre temas de interes 
metodológico en el estudio del arte pre-colombino. 
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NOTES 


Ya Though pioneered by Seler in Mesoamericanist circles, the use 
of ethnographic analogy must be viewed as part of a larger trend within 
the field of New World archaeology and anthropology. Early in the 
century, A. V. Kidder drew fram his knowledge of contemporary and his- 
toric Pueblo peoples to explain archaeological materials he uncovered 
at Pecos and elsewhere in the American Southwest (1924). Elsie Clews 
Parsons later stated explicitly what had been implicit in Kidder's 
early work: that the historically-related living cultures of an area 
will shed light on the buried ones (E. C. Parsons 1939). Soon there- 
after, Julian Steward put forth what was to became a guiding principle 
of New World archaeology: 


Archaeology supplements the cultural picture 
drawn from historic documents and informant tes- 
timony. Ethnography explains archaeological 
materials in their cultural context. And where 
archaeology traces changes backwards into the 
past, ethnography may trace them forward. 
(1942 :341) 


More recently, K. C. Chang has declared analogy the cornerstone of 
archaeological reconstruction (1967:230). For a useful discussion of 
the analogical approach within archaeology in general as well as a 
review of the literature on archaeological analogy, see Charlton 1981. 


I might point out that ethnographic analogy is also linked to 
trends in Old World archaeology; in the Classical world, archaeology 
has always gone hand-in-hand with philology. From Heinrich Schliemann 
searching for Troy in the nineteenth century with a copy of the Iliad in 
his hand, to the later explication of scenes on Classical vase painting 
by means of a study of coeval texts, Classical archaeology has always 
been dependent on the written word. 


ee Again we look to the American Southwest to find archaeo- 
logists who have questioned the methodological legitimacy of homolog- 
ical evidence. James Otis Brew, in his influential work The Archaeology 
of Alkalai Ridge, Utah, cautions that cultures continually change, and 
that this renders ethnographic analogy suspect: 


We must ever be on guard against that peculiar 
paradox of anthropology which permits men to 
"trace" a "complex" of, let us say, physical 
type, pottery type, and religion over 10,000 
miles of terrain and down through 10,000 years 
of history, while in the same breath, or in the 
next lecture, the same men vigorously defend the 
theory of continous change. (1946:65) 


Baerreis echoes this caution fifteen years later. He points out that 
the ethnohistoric approach ignores the mobility of tribal groups 
(1961:52) which diminishes the reliability of projecting ethnohistoric 
data from a group currently living in an era back to archaeological 
materials from the same area. Kubler, too, champions change and move- 
ment as basic to civilization. Based on Panofsky (1955), he also points 
out the frequent application of new meanings to old forms and vice 
versa. 


In paleolithic archaeology, Freeman has argued that ethnographic 
analogy (of my types 1 and 2) "has prevented the development of frame- 
works of theory which might lead to an understanding of the significance 
of archaeological residues based directly on the comparison of those 
residues" (1968:268) and that with models "which are only sensitive to 
the elucidation of parallels with modern groups, the discovery of 
sociocultural structure unique to prehistoric times is impossible." 


Here we have an argument which structurally parallels that of 
Kubler. Freeman argues for a contextual, comparative approach to pale- 
olithic archaeology and champions the uniqueness of each prehistoric 
culture. Kubler eschews analogy, embracing instead a contextual, com- 
parative approach to the study of Mesoamerican art (1967), and argues 
for the unique expressiveness of the art object. 


3. For a brief but incisive discussion of the interrelationship 
of art historical and archaeological methods, see Z. Matthews 1982. 


N. See Quirarte's 1979 article for a fuller discussion of his 
methods, and a bibliography of the studies in which they are used. 
Quirarte has also made the interesting observation, germane to our 
topic, that our normative experience of linear textual formats within 
our own culture colors our appreciation of pre-Columbian art. The 
example he uses is the current interest in rollout photography of Maya 
vases. This, he says, "reflects our own view of reality, which makes it 
difficult if not impossible for us to deal with the images as the pre- 
Columbian artist and observer did, that is, in a non-linear fashion" 


(1979 :393). 


Su See Pasztory's forthcoming article "The Function of Art in 
the Pre-Industrial State" for further discussion of this topic. 


6. See Marcus 1976 and Coe 1976 for discussions of the origin and 
development of writing in Mesoamerica. 


Ts Ambitious projects for the recording of such inscriptions 
include Morley (1920, 1937-8), and more recently, Graham (1975-). 


8. Norman Hammond warns that scholars should not embrace uncri t- 


ically the iconography of looted pots of questionable authenticity. He 
suggests that the correspondence between the Popul Vuh and some vase 
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series may be due to a modern forger using the Popul Vuh as an icono- 
graphic source (Personal Communication, 1983). 


9. Both in this volume and elsewhere, Betty Ann Brown (1977) and 
Ellen Taylor Baird (1979) have written insightfully on the relationship 
of conjoined texts and images in early colonial manuscripts. Both 
studies show that analysis of images may reveal information that 
differs from the associated text. For example, in her essay in this 
volume, Brown shows that while the text reveals the cultural prejudices 
of the Spanish friars, the illustrations depict the indigenous reality. 


10. Edmund Carpenter's comments on the multiplicities of meaning 
inherent in ethnographic art are germane here: 


If puns were a minor feature of preliterate art, 
they might be dismissed as mere curiosities, but 
far from rare, they are often its mark and es- 
Sence. Again and again the evidence indicates 
that the goal of the tribal artist is to create 
implosive patterns that require simultaneous 
appreciation of all elements. Can one simul- 
taneously experience alternate readings of a 
visual pun? Wittgenstein says, no: "a shape 
cannot be seen apart from its interpretation." 
No matter how rapidly we switch from one to 
another, disjunctive alternate readings cannot 
be sustained simultaneously by anyone. Y et 
evidence from pre-literate societies challenges 
this. Here artists compress knowledge into 
mythic forms of multiple but simultaneous deter- 
minancies. (in Biebuyck 1969:210) 


11. Similar aesthetic principles occur in Nahuatl verbal arts as 
well. Repeating, variant metaphors are a convention of Nahuatl poetry 
(see Sullivan 1976:16-7). 


12. This is similar to the problem in the Madrid Codex described 
on page 9 and in Berlo 1976. 


13. The Aztec literary tradition, though oral, maintained some of 
the same aesthetic devices mentioned for the Maya, such as punning, 
alliteration, and phonetic and semantic parallelism. See Soustelle 
1970:234-44, and Sullivan 1976:16-7 . 


14. Eduard Seler, the great early scholar of pre-Hispanic art, 
was the first to recognize the glyph-like or emblematic quality of 
Teotihuacan symbols: 


(In) the Teotihuacan culture, the development of 
the ornament had attained such a degree of con 
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ventionalism that instead of ornament we should 
talk of glyphs (1915 :484). 


He noted the "symbolic/hieroglyphic nature" of some designs (1915:509). 
Caso, too, later discussed "glyphs" at Teotihuacan (1958-9, 1966). 


15. These fragments can be found in the Milwaukee Public Museum 
(#56931), the Museum of Art and Archaeology at the University of 
Missouri-Columbia (71.136) and in the de Young Museum in San 
Francisco, where more than twenty examples of these flowering trees and 
their associated feathered serpent surround are in storage. The de 
Young murals will eventually be conserved and then published, but are 
not yet available for publication. Only one fragment has been published 
(Braun 1982:102). Although I have personally examined all the mural 
fragments, my drawing is based on the one published image. 


The only instance in which similar trees have been discovered in 
context is on the talud of the famous "Tlalocan" mural at Tepantitla 
(Pasztory 1972:figs. 44-2). This scene has been analyzed by Pasztory, 
who suggests that the trees with glyphs at their bases are either 
toponyms or symbols of the "owner" spirits of the plants (1972:187). 


16. Numerous other Aztec toponyms use the arm as well. See 
Peñafiel 1885 :3-4. 


17. My remarks on Teotihuacan art are preliminary in nature; they 


are part of a larger study, in progress, of this aspect of the 
Teotihuacan iconographic system. 
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Figure 1. Tikal stela 31, front and back. Drawing by William Coe 
from Jones and Satterthwaite 1982:figs. 51 and 52. 
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42. 


fig. 


After Norman 1973 


Figure 2. Izapa stela 25. 
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fig. 29. 


Figure 3. Palenque, side of sarcophagus, After Greene 1967 
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Figure 4. Monte Alban stela 6. Photo by author. 
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Figure 6. a. Possible toponym, Teotihuacan mural fragment, DeYoung 
Museum, San Francisco. After Braun 1982:102. | 
b. Acolhuacan toponym, Codex Mendoza. 
e. Coliman toponym, Codex Mendoza. 
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Figure 7. a. Possible toponym, Teotihuacan mural fragment, Milwaukee 
Public Museum. 
b. Huitztlan toponym, Codex Mendoza. 
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Figure 8. Toponyms from the Codex Mendoza. 
a. Ahuacatlan 
b. Huixactitlan 
C. Tzapotlan 
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IMAGE AND TEXT IN PRE-HISPANIC ART: 
APPLES AND ORANGES 


by 
ARTHUR G. MILLER 


Introduotion 


Interpretation of meaning in the visual arts of pre-Hispanic 
America has relied to a significant degree on written material. While 
some Americanists have taken for granted that texts written in European 
script after 1517 can explicate the meaning of art made prior to 
European contact (designated here as the "Upstreaming School"), others 
have rejected the interpretive use of such written materials on the 
basis of the disjunctive effect time exerts on the relationship between 
form and meaning (designated here as the "Disjunctive School"). 
Recently deciphered texts coeval with art in the Maya area are used by 
some to interpret meaning in the visual forms with which the glyphs are 
associated (designated here as the "Epigraphic School"). Neither the 
Upstreaming, Disjunctive nor Epigraphic Schools consider that attempts 
to relate art and texts are flawed at the outset: between visual and 
written forms of communication there exist fundamental differences that 
are common to all civilizations in all parts of the world. 


This paper does not comment on the issues concerning the various 
practitioners within the Upstreaming or Disjunctive Schools, nor does 
it speak specifically to the methods of interpreting Maya art through 
Maya hieroglyphic writing. Rather, the paper takes a broader view of 
the formal problems inherent in considering visual forms and written 
texts together. It is my contention that differences in the mechanisms 
of visual and written communications impair uncritical parallels 
between the two. 


The relationship among visual images, writing, and the cultures to 
which they pertain is not well understood. Recently, some scholars have 
investigated the implications of writing as a cognitive system in 
certain "traditional societies" which have recently become literate. 
Goody (1975, 1978) questions the contention of Bloomfield (1933) and 
others that writing is merely recorded speech. He has shown that 
writing involves fundamentally different mental processes from speech 
and can and often does actually alter the meaning of speech. 
Consideration of the relationship between oral traditions and written 
texts suggests that when assessing the relationship between written and 
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visual symbols the problem of equivalences is not unlike comparing 
apples and onanges. As spoken and written language ane different 
mechanisms of communication which affect meaning, so do differences in 
written and visual communication influence meaning. How information is 
conveyed is inextricably linked to what is conveyed. This is not to 
assert that "the medium is the message." But the effect of method of 
communication on what is communicated has been largely ignored in Amer- 
icanist studies. In considering how written words relate to pictures, 
we are in effect considering how apples relate to oranges. The two are 
not the same. Kubler has expressed the uniqueness of art by stating 
that it cannot 


record anything it is not actually programmed to 
register. . . Still another  misconception 
arises from assuming that images enjoy a one-to- 
one relation with texts and that texts oan be 
made fully to explain objects without leaving 
any unintelligible residue. (1975:766) 


While texts can be used to explicate Panofsky's first and second level 
of iconography and serve as do "captions" (e.g., that a figure repre- 
sented on a stela is the son of a member of a certain dynasty, that he 
married a woman from a certain city, etc.), such considerations are 
superficial levels of meaning in the information-laden images of pre- 
Hispanic America. It is as problematic to try to use written texts to 
explain the meaning of art as it is futile to analyze art for informa- 
tion in written words. A consideration of the differing mechanisms of 
communication in texts and images is crucial to understanding the in- 
formation transmitted in each mode as well as to understanding the role 
each plays in the culture it expresses. 


A Civilization of Few Written Words 


Students of pre-Hispanic art do not have the rich sources of writ- 
ten history, philosophy, and literature available for better-known 
artistic traditions. The one pre-Hispanic civilization with the most 
advanced form of writing, that of the Maya, does not have a body of 
written texts that is at all comparable to that available for the 
historian of Western art. If all known texts from the ancient Maya 
carved on stone, painted on pots, walls, manuscripts and incised on 
miscellaneous materials were printed in a readable scale on paper, 
barely one half of a normal library shelf would be filled. And if that 
quantity were multiplied by factors of 1,000 or even 10,000 to represent 
Maya texts lost, the quantity of such written material would not 
approach what could be found in a small library of the Old World. 
Clearly, writing could not have been the major form of recorded communi- 
cation of the ancient Maya. The Maya simply did not write very much and 
what they did write is repetitive, telling us very little about what 
distinguishes the Maya from other complex societies, revealing little 
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more than how they are like other civilizations on this planet: that 
they had kings, dynasties, that they married, made war, formed mili- 
tary, economic and political alliance, celebrated political and reli- 
gious events, were concerned about various kinds of anniversaries and 
the like, using a unique notational system for marking the passage of 
time. The hieroglyphic writing that exists and that existed does not, 
nor can it, tell us very much about what is unique about the Maya nor 
just how they differ from other ancient peoples with the elaborate 
trappings of civilization in the form of monumental architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. Much more abundant is their richly detailed 
visual symbolism. Therein lies the potential for elucidating the 
uniqueness of Maya civilization; locked within an esoteric visual lan- 
guage there is more information concerning Maya beliefs and history 
than in the writing. To illustrate this point, one only needs to look 
at the recent publications of the Palenque Round Table. While advances 
in glyphie decipherments there chart outlines of dynastic histories, 
the art of Palenque, with its complex symbolic meanings, is far richer a 
source for understanding the Maya of that Lowland Classic site. And the 
complex political and religious dimensions of the Tikal Maya would be 
hardly visible if the glyphic texts there were the only sources of 
information. Fortunately, the iconography of Tikal sculpture, 
painting, and architecture in an archaeological context (giving precise 
spatial and temporal associations) provides rich sources for under- 
standing what makes Tikal a unique Maya site. 


Even if one takes into account written sources which postdate the 
production of pre-Hispanic art, including ethnohistorical texts (the 
post-Conquest writings by and about native American peoples concerning 
their history and religion--their mythologies, folklores and proph- 
esies--as well as their medical lists and incantations), the quantity 
of texts remains minute when compared to the body of written materials 
currently available for the study of Western arts. The yard-stick here 
is the ethnohistorical segment of the Handbook of Middle American 
Indians.  Granting the critical objection of the Disjunctive School 
concerning the applicability of the texts which postdate artistic tra- 
ditions, the fact remains that at best, there is not very much of it to 
study and that an attempt to make any sort of comparison between written 
and visual sources is faced with a striking imbalance of sources. 


Given the inherent situation of paucity or lack of written 
materials to compare with visual expression, it is indeed problematic 
to use a method of analysis in the investigation of meaning in the 
visual arts designed for artistic traditions with abundant texts, such 
as in the history of Western art as currently practiced. Yet this is 
precisely the case. Scholars have attempted to relate visual symbols to 
texts in pre-Hispanic studies without coming to terms with the funda- 
mental methodological problem of lack of significant texts. And when 
one examines the mechanism of how written and visual communications 
differ from each other, the difficulty in using writing to interpret art 
in pre-Hispanic American becomes even more acute. The proposed reading 
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for the "primary standard sequence" in Maya polychrome pottery of the 
Classic Period is the glaring case (Coe 1973). 


The Mechanism of Visual Communication 


A comparison between the mechanisms of written and visual communi- 
cation reveals that the differences are more significant than are the 
similarities. First some of the similarities: 


1. Both provide a mode for the transmission of knowledge from genera- 
tion to generation (although the kind of knowledge is quite different-- 
more of that later. 


ge Both provide a reliable method for transmitting information be- 
tween center and periphery, and hence mitigate the fissive tendencies 
of large empires. 


je Both lend themselves to restrictive knowledge; only those who can 
"read" writing or visual symbols have access to certain knowledge which 
is power. Power in this form can be conceived as the access of certain 
lineages to the supernatural sources of power. 


Some important differences: 


Ts In the transmission of knowledge from the aural to the visual 
domain, writing is reordered in a specific linear format which repro- 
duces in space what spoken words do in time. Visual images are not 
necessarily confined to this linear format, despite the existence in 
the West of certain iconographic "programs" based on illustrating writ- 
ten texts such as "The Stations of the Cross." But in this case the 
order is predicated on the written medium which it illustrates and is 
not a feature of the images per se. In the visual arts, the possibili- 
ties of combinations on two-dimensional or three-dimensional surfaces 
are infinite and the observer does not have to "read" them in a certain 
order as in writing. This is a most important difference to which I 
will return shortly. 


£s While sound can be represented by graphio symbols in writing, and 
while glyphs do appear in pictures in Maya art, there is no such equiv- 
alence to sound in visual imagery. Speech scrolls in Teotihuacan and 
later manuscript painting refer not to sound per se but to the action of 
making sounds. There is a significant difference. Visual images do not 
relate to words, but to the thought or action behind the words. 


LT Writing can abstract reality, whereas pictorial images cannot. 
Even in visual hieratic composites such as the "jaguar-serpent-bird" 
compounds, the abstraction is limited to a concept evoking the attri- 
butes of the combined images. Images present a reality bounded by the 
world of appearances, the surface substance of things: visual images 
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are concrete rather than abstract. For example, the written notation of 
counting things can be abstracted from what is counted so that the 
method of counting cowries and cows is the same (Goody 1978:12). But 
the pictorial notation is inextricably linked to what is counted and 
cannot be reduced to a single abstract system. Images are irreducible; 
their meaning depends directly on the contextualization of the entity 
depicted. For example, the "jaguar, bird, serpent" composite only 
makes sense in the context of its use: at the base of a column at 
Chichen Itza, or in a frieze at Tula. 


The issues raised by the above differences are included in 
Saussure's (1959) observation that the linguistic sign has two primor- 
dial characteristics: 1. arbitrariness of the sign; 2. linear nature 
of the signifier. In visual imagery, the sign is not arbitrary, linked 
inextricably to what is depicted and how it is shown; neither is it 
linear, having virtually infinite possibilities of composition and per- 
ception. 


It is the differences between the mechanisms of written visual 
communication that are most important to bear in mind in the next 
section: an exploration of an alternate form of literacy than that with 
which we in the West are familiar. 


Visual Literacy of the Americas 


If writing was and is the main vehicle for recording human knowl- 
edge about the past and for recording ideas about science and religion 
in literate societies, what is the corresponding vehiole for those 
civilizations without writing? I consider pre-Hispanic civilization to 
be virtually without writing. And I see the paucity of writing as 
purposeful. As in the case of the wheel, had there been a need, writing 
would have been developed in pre-Hispanic America, as it was in the most 
ancient Near East. But in the absence of writing, something else took 
its place: visual imagery, sometimes called pictorial art. It is a 
different sort of art than that with which we in the West are familiar. 
It is not an image-making tradition that existed side by side with a 
written tradition, as in the West. Pre-Hispanic art takes on some of 
the burden of writing, incorporating within it a visual language that is 
intricately complex, erudite, recondite, an elite form of visual com- 
munication whose complexity is the direct result of taking on the burden 
of writing. If this thesis is valid, then the absurdity of comparing it 
with writing as we know it becomes particularly obvious. 


I do not mean to suggest that the use of written texts to help 
explain meaning in the visual arts is a flawed method. To say so would 
be to deny a large part of the history of art. Obviously, there is some 
connection, and texts have successfully been used to help explain 
meaning in the visual arts in many artistic traditions throughout the 
world. What I do mean to convey, however, is 
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Ta that the American situation is unique in having very few texts with 
which to ferret out meaning in a comparatively voluminous body of visual 
material; 


Ze that this situation raises the question of literacy in pre- 
Hispanic America; 


3e if art performs the function of writing, if it is graphic art that 
makes pre-Hispanic civilization literate, then just how does it operate 
as a mechanism of communication? 


That literacy in the pre-Hispanic civilizations existed despite 
the paucity of written language there requires a redefinition of the 
normal understanding of the term "literacy." I follow Goody (1975, 
1978) and others who have cogently argued that the moment in time when 
man began to make recorded lists marks the beginning of literacy, not 
when he developed a form of notation recorded in the linear format we 
call writing. According to this view, while some sort of recording 
mechanism is necessary, literacy can and does exist without writing. 
This is what I would like to suggest for ancient America: that a form 
of notation which took an altogether different form of recording know- 
ledge developed in the Americas to such a sophisticated degree that we, 
heirs to the forms of writing that takes a linear format commonly called 
writing, still do not understand it to this day. 


It is easy enough for Western man to believe that civilized man can 
produce writing in the form of recorded lists. But that lists can be 
made in a variety of ways is less easy to accept. The use of adver- 
tising logos today is a very effective form of list-making which 
influences our actions in very subtle and tangible ways, but it is not 
done in a linear format. There is nothing inherent in list-making that 
requires a linear format. For example, names can be arranged in a round 
robin form instead of top to bottom or right to left or left to right. 
Lists need not be written linearly, but they must be recorded or they 
are not lists. The Quipu of the Inca is a mnemonic device which records 
lists using a form of positional notation which is non-linear. The 
significant cultural act is not writing, but list-making. 


There are many kinds of lists, but they all fall into two broad 
categories: lists of things which are represented and lists of things 
which are presented. The former encompasses commercial activity. If 
one is to notate ten sheep, its representation becomes a finite task 
most easily recorded by a graphic form in a linear manner. But if lists 
are made of gods, then the act is fundamentally different because of the 
ambiguity involved in any presentation of the supernatural. Such an act 
entails the mechanism of a form of cultural communication far better 
suited to conveying ideas about which there are complex, overlapping 
qualities, i.e., image-making. This is why it is easier to write 
commercial tallies about which there can be little ambiguity (graphic 
signs which stand for tangible objects) than to make images of gods 
about which there must be ambiguity. How does one devise a graphic sign 
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to adequately represent a powerful god whose very nature includes 
apparently illogical and conflicting attributes? The two acts of list- 
making, one in the service of commerce and the other in the service of 
religion, are both products of a similar need, on very different scales: 
the need to control the environment, to make order out of chaos, to 
coordinate the world into a knowable reality. 


During one brief period, in one area of ancient America, writing 
did begin to develop as a form of linear list-making. This is the Maya 
area from about ca. A.D. 250 to ca. A.D. 800, when god and dynastic 
lists in linear form are found in various media. It is a time when 
dynasties are very prominent and rulers wish to delineate clearly the 
legitimacy of their rule by divine associations. Perhaps that is the 
significant clue as to why linear writing developed in the Maya area 
during the Classic Period: when persons who control information in a 
particular culture at a particular time are interested in making less 
ambiguous the meaning of divinity as for example in the statement "my 
family descends from God X," or "I rule because my family descends from 
a more powerful deity than the person I killed to get to where I am 
today," then images are less useful to convey that specific message and 
writing develops to get that message across in a form which contributes 
to making it happen. The choice of mode of communication is therefore 
directly related to the kind of information in the message. Here image- 
making and magic become inextricably intertwined. For example, the 
sacred image of Kinich-Ahau not only refers to divinity; the sign 
becomes the divinity. According to such a view, the pre-Hispanic 
feeding of images of the gods as recorded in ethnohistorical sources 
makes sense. The image of the god is the god and must be nurtured. If 
the recorded message is so powerful, then the reason for the development 
of glyphic texts is related to the kind of information being recorded. 
Thus when rulers decide to specify unambiguously their power, as during 
the Classic period in the Maya Lowlands, then a form of recorded com- 
munication is put into service which enables this information to become 
reality; that form of communication we know today as Maya hieroglyphic 
writing. The relationship between the choice of medium and the content 
of the message in pre-Hispanic studies is a fascinating problem that is 
best developed elsewhere. I mention it only to raise the probability 
that the mechanism for the communication of lists depends to a large 
degree on the perceived needs of the message, how the message is to 
function in a particular society at a particular time, and that this can 
change in time. 


Ancient American art is a form of notational writing which orig- 
inally derived from the cultural activity of recording supernatural 
beings in material form. I prefer to call this mechanism of communi- 
cation Presentational Imagery as distinct from Representational Im- 
agery, to underscore the fundamental difference involved in the two 
kinds of list-making activity I am defining as literacy. If we accept 
the premise that images we call art in pre-Hispanic America are a form 
of "literacy," then we have an enormous body of visual "texts" to study. 
But we do not have the kind of art that developed outside of the ancient 
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Western world, separated from writing. Pre-Hispanic art was never 
disencumbered of list-making functions, as in ancient Mesopotamia. 
Literacy in pre-Hispanic America involved image-making. It is there- 
fore fundamentally problematic to approach pre-Hispanic presentational 
art using the same methods that have been developed for Western art 
whose roots form in ancient Mesopotamia. Western art can fall back on 
the separate list-making system of writing which developed apart from 
the development of representational images. The Mesopotamian bifur- 
cated list-making forms can be seen in Sumerian sculpture by represen- 
tational images of the list-maker Guda and his separate cuneiform text 
below. Egyptian "writing" exists apart from its figural representa- 
tions. Images in the West were free to evolve outside of list-making 
constraints. Images in the West, its history of art, are not a history 
of literacy; there writing developed as a separate system of communi- 
cation, forever isolated from image-making. In contrast, images in 
pre-Hispanic America combined both functions into a single form of 
expression (Diagram 1). 


WESTERN PRE HISPANIC 
TRADITION TRADITION 
representational presentational imager y 
imager y 


texts 
MAYA 
HIEROGLYPHIC 
WRITING 
ART WRITING IMAGE 
MAKING 
Diagram 1. 
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Pre-Hispanic Visual List-Making: 
Pictorial Metaphors; The Contextual Approach 


Art in pre-Hispanic America is a metaphorical system, a kind of 
symbolic knowledge whose meaning becomes clear by evoking other meta- 
phors perceptible in various media. It is a knowledge not of things or 
of words, but of the "memory of things and words, of conceptual repre- 
sentations. It depends on processes of displacement of attention, and 
of evocation; it is an improvisation which rests upon implicit know- 
ledge and obeys unconscious rules" (Leach 1975). In examining visual 
symbols as "literacy" conveying information, it is important to remem- 
ber that in the American case, as with all kinds of symbols, we are not 
dealing with a universal notion but rather a cultural one, "differing 
from culture to culture, or even within a given culture. It is subject 
to the same sort of critical analysis as that formulated by Rodney 
Needham (1972) concerning the notion of belief" (Sperber 1975:50). An 

essential caveat in such studies is that the specific context of each 
particular artistic tradition under investigation must be understood as 
fully as possible to reconstruct meaning. 


How ean a system based on images be devised to convey thought, 
ideas which writing in the West in so-oalled "literate societies" 
records linearly? In pre-Hispanic America a non-linear pictorial lan- 
guage was developed, a system which took many local variations, all of 
which can be characterized as agglutinated visual images. The linchpin 
of the system was the use of metaphor, pictorial metaphor, to convey 
complex, even poetic meaning. It is a system which, in Sperber's terms, 
evokes the "encyclopaedic" knowledge of a culture by "focalizing" 
images (Sperber 1975:139-140), i.e., images which only make sense in 
context. 


The hypothesis that Mesoamerican art was inextricably bound up in 
the problems of non-linear pictorial language is one which finds sup- 
port in the work of John Rowe (1962). In his remarkable study of Chavin 
art, Rowe interprets some Chavin art forms as being metaphorical sub- 
stitutions, analagous to literary kennings. Rowe's characterization of 
Chavin art as a series of visual comparisons often suggested by substi- 
tution represents an attempt to examine the mechanism of visual com- 
munication in a particularly complex artistic tradition of pre-Hispanic 
America (Rowe 1962). Another analysis of the mechanism of visual com- 
munication, focusing on the richly varied and elaborated imagery of 
Teotihuacan, can be found in the work of George Kubler (1967). Kubler 
unravels the structure of Teotihuacan visual forms by characterizing 
such images as agglutinated signs, having grammatical values such as 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. It is a creative explanation for 
Teotihuacan art that is a first step in unraveling its complex meaning 
by means of considering Teotihuacan images as visual language with a 
reconstructable grammar. Both Rowe's and Kubler's analyses seek to 
fathom the internal mechanisms of an art form in its own terms by 
scrutinizing its internal structure. 
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Another method of examining the meaning of pre-Hispanic images 
without resorting to the methodologically dubious solution of comparing 
it to written texts involves finding analogous explanations in the 
cultural and environmental contexts in which the artistic tradition 
developed. For example, the interpretation of murals painted at Tulum 
after A.D. 1400 was achieved by comparing mural painting with other 
classes of material culture such as masonry cutting techniques and 
ceramic manufacture (Miller 1982). The resultant patterns were then 
compared to salient environmental factors and a reconstruction of 
economic and political patterns pieced together from archaeologically 
recorded material culture. In other words, the artistic tradition was 
analyzed within its materially reconstructed cultural matrix with the 
end result of an explanation of meaning which could then be checked 
against other perceptible patterns. Likewise, the architectural sculp- 
ture of Tikal, Guatemala from A.D. 50 - A.D. 800 was interpreted by 
comparing its development with the development of other classes of 
material culture such as architecture, artifacts, and ceramics, as well 
as with complexes of classes forming discrete cultural entities in 
spatially and temporally definable entities such as burials, caches, or 
special deposits (Miller, n.d.). As in the case of Tulum murals, 
interpretation of Tikal architectural sculpture was achieved by placing 
it as much as possible within its cultural context as reconstructed by 
well-controlled archaeological associations. The key to success in 
such an approach lies in the completeness of the archaeological record 
in order to establish as much as is possible the context of the visual 
tradition under investigation. 


Apples and Oranges 


The comparison of visual with written forms is problematic owing 
to the simple fact that they are as different from each other as an 
apple is from an orange. But consider an apple and an orange. They are 
both round and are more or less the same size. They are both fruits and 
both have a segmented structure, seeds, and are surrounded by a membrane 
that differs from its internal matter. Similarly, images and writing 
are both forms of recording lists in a permanent form. As mentioned 
earlier, they both can transmit knowledge over vast distances; both 
provide a means of keeping information restrictive. But further com- 
parisons of apples, oranges, images, and texts reveal more differences 
than similarities. 


In the case of comparing images and writings, I wish to stress that 
the differences between the two relate to different ways of expressing 
cultural metaphors which may explain realities of a particular time and 
Space; and further, that the choice of form used to convey content 
determines meaning. We can view pictorial expression as the apex of a 
pyramid. At its base is the vast storage, the memory of a particular 
civilization at a mament in time and space, which Sperber (1975) calls 
"encyclopaedic knowledge." The means by which the imáge is connected to 
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encyclopaedic knowledge depends on the context of the image, its spa- 
tial and temporal framework (Diagram 2). 


IMAGES TEXTS 


process of evocation 


"ENCYCLOPAEDIC” 
KNOWLEDGE 


Diagram 2 


In order to "interpret" a pictorial metaphor, written metaphor is 
less useful than is an exploration of the mechanisms involved in forming 
the visual metaphor itself. Such an approach considers context, which 
is the key to understanding the encyclopaedic knowledge from which 
visual images spring. According to such a view, the method of formation 
becomes more important, is closer to revealing meaning, than is another 
metaphor. Writing tells us less about pictures than does an analysis of 
the process by which pictures are formed. 


RESUMEN 


El autor discute los problemas formales inherentes a la agrupación 
de textos e imágenes y sugiere que diferencias fundamentales en los 
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mecanismos de la comunicación visual y escrita impiden paralelos 
acríticos entre los dos sistemas. La antigua Mesoamérica se distingue 
por ser una civilización de pocas palabras escritas y el autor demuestra 


que, en su lugar, el arte visual se encargaba del mayor peso de la 
comuni cación. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF ANCIENT AMERICAN WRITING SYSTEMS 
TO THE VISUAL ARTS 


by 


ORIANA BADDELE Y 


The discipline of art history is a relatively recent phenomenon in 
the field of Mesoamerican studies. The last few decades have seen the 
growth of art historical interest in cultures which had previously, 
with a few notable exceptions, been the preserve of the archaeologist 
and anthropologist. In this sense the background and traditions of the 
subject are more dependent upon multi-disciplinary research than is 
often the case in the more traditional practice of art history. While 
in many ways beneficial, this amalgamation of approach and method has 
made the theoretical framework upon which Mesoamerican scholarship is 
based less obvious. A greater understanding of this framework and the 
background to the initial introduction of the methodologies of art 
history into the area of Mesoamerican studies is vital if the subject is 
to continue to flourish as an academic discipline. 


In this essay, I propose to examine the way in which the rigid 
application of the defining characteristics and principles of Western 
culture to the various manifestations of the Mesoamerican past has 
often obscured rather than cast light upon the values and conventions of 
its indigenous inhabitants. Many of the more extreme theoretical posi- 
tions of early scholars, such as Lord Kinsborough's attempt to estab- 
lish a connection between the inhabitants of ancient Mexico and the lost 
tribe of Israel (Kingsborough 1831-1848:Vols. 6 & 8) are now generally 
dismissed. At the same time, however, a great number of the underlying 
assumptions of the nineteenth century continue to be unquestioningly 
accepted. TIn the ease of Kingsborough, the arguments and methods used 
by the author are at least apparent. This article is concerned with the 
more fundamental and opaque ways in which the nineteenth century has 
structured the contemporary approach to Mesoamerican culture. 


While similar methodological problems exist in many areas of Meso- 
american studies, of primary interest to the art historian are the ways 
in which Eurocentric ideas of image and text have affected our percep- 
tion of the Maya and Mexican groups. The development of certain defini- 
tions of "image" also relates directly to the growth of interest in 
Mesoamerican modes of communication. It was the application of recog- 
nizable distinctions between areas of text and image that led to an 
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acceptance of the idea of "literacy" in Mesoamerica and thereby to an 
increased admiration of Mesoamerican culture by European scholars. 


Within European culture there exists a strong distinction between 
the processes of "writing" and of "making images." The two activities 
are seen to require separate capabilities and training, and to exhibit 
different skills and sensibilities. A separation of the functions of 
writer and painter is not, of course, a cultural necessity. In China 
the presentation of an ideograph was often more important than its 
actual meaning. The presentation was seen as capable of revitalizing a 
well-known text or poem, whereas the meaning was assumed to be unorigi- 
nal (Fitzgerald 1965:442). In Mesoamerica, the systems used to convey 
meaning do not allow for an easy distinction between "pure" text or 
"pure" image. What in the Graeco-Raman system can be seen as two 
separate elements with different traditions and functions, in Meso- 
america frequently overlap and oan be interchangeable. As Kelley 
states in reference to Maya glyphic script "same glyphs can also appear 
as complete figures of humans or animals (or deities) with no known 
change in meaning, or presumably, in the manner of reading" (Kelley 
1976:7). The example of full figure glyphs from stela D at Quirigua 
(figure 1) amply demonstrates this aspect of the Maya system. 


Similar levels of complexity are found in Mexico in work such as 
the sculptural representation of the name glyph of the Aztec emperor 
Ahuixotl on the lid of a stone box in the collection of the Museum für 
Volkerkunde in Berlin. The box itself, with a cast of the lid, is in 
the collection of the British Museum (B. M. No. Q82 Am 860). On the 
interior of the box the carved name glyph conforms to the accepted 
definitions of "text" in Aztec culture. These definitions would not 
normally be applied to the three-dimensional "Ahuixotl" on the lid of 
the box, yet both interior and exterior forms relate similar informa- 
tion. 


The respective hieroglyphic and pictographic systems of the Maya 
and Mexicans complicate yet further any attempt to reconcile the Meso- 
american forms with our European concept of text and image. In several 
ways the Maya hieroglyphic system produces sharper divisions between 
the different modes of signification, though never producing such a 
definable division as that of the conventional European system. A page 
from the Dresden Codex can be seen to contain recognizable distinctions 
between areas of "writing" and of "images" (figure 2). It is vital, 
however, to realize that the relationship that exists between these two 
recognizably separate elements does not conform to the presentation of 
an alphabetio text and illustration to be found in a European manu- 
script. Berlo, in a discussion of this problem in relation to the 
Madrid Codex, draws attention to this fact: 


the interaction of text and image is maintained 
in the post-classic codices, where often the im- 
age amplifies the glyphic prognostication in 
some way, providing information beyond that 
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which is written in the brief text. (Berlo 
1976 :26) 


The system employed by the various Mexican groups (the Teoti- 
huacanos, Toltecs, and Aztecs) was less flexible than that of the Maya 
in terms of the interplay between the use of "text" and "image." Each 
symbol was made up of what Robertson calls "an assembly of  separable 
parts" (Robertson 1970); additional elements qualified and altered the 
final meaning, thus allowing for no definable areas of ornamentation or 
decoration. A brief study of page one of the Fejervary-Mayer Codex 
(1971) is ample demonstration of this aspect of the pictographic tradi- 
tion. The extremely complex calendrical and ritual information found 
on this page (see Brotherston 1979:139) is conveyed by compositional 
devices and patterns which in European culture would be seen as charac- 
teristic of a purely pictorial tradition. At the same time the specifi- 
city and mathematical exactness of the page are outside the norms of 
European imagery, where precise information is usually combined with 
definable areas of ornamentation or decoration. While framing and 
containment are used to divide the various areas of meaning and provide 
relevant contexts in both Maya and Mexican systems, the Maya allowed for 
a greater fluidity and experimentation in the production of images. In 
this sense Maya art draws closer to the European conventions of illu- 
sion, with the use of planar space, foreshortening and multiplicity of 
viewpoint, than does Mexican art. Even the most cursory look at the 
writing systems of Mesoamerica reveals a distinction in form between 
the Maya and Mexican systems of communication. What also becomes 
apparent, however, is that this distinction has been exaggerated and 
stressed over the last century to the detriment of a clearer under- 
standing of the two great Mesoamerican cultures, and of the interaction 
between these two groups. 


The development of contemporary models of Mesoamerican culture is, 
of necessity, dependent upon the attitudes and theoretical stance of 
earlier writers, particularly those of the nineteenth century. Of most 
interest to this argument is the emergence in the late nineteenth 
century of the idea of the Maya as the "high culture" of Mesoamerica. 
If one looks at the growth of Mesoamerican studies from a historio- 
graphical perspective, a pattern of interpretive methods emerges. 
Throughout this period there developed within Mesoamerican studies an 
analogy between the Maya and the ancient Greeks. This reached its peak 
in the 1950s in the work of J.E.S. Thompson. His invaluable work, Maya 
Hieroglyphic Writing (1950), makes the comparison overtly: "Maya 
temples and Maya sculpture can be compared with the products of Phidias 
or Praxiteles." He goes on, however, to stress that it is in the 
hieroglyphic texts of the Maya that most value lies: ". . . these alone 
are worthy of comparison with the products of the minds of Pythagoras 
and Plato, Pindar and Aristotle" (Thampson 1975:2). 


The imposition of the qualities of a "golden age" upon the Maya, 


cast in the role of classic Greek culture, is perhaps not as harmful as 
the accompanying characteristics of a "debased" or "decadent" Roman 
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culture which this analogy ascribes, by juxtaposition, to the Mexicans. 
The impossible position of the Mexicans within this European model of 
cultural interaction is simultaneously developmentally inferior and 
culturally degenerative. This idealization of Maya culture was 
dependent upon a process of cultural identification in which it was 
possible to perceive in the ancient Maya traits which were also valued 
by the nineteenth-century European scholar. The setting up of a model 
of ancient European civilization against which to judge Mesoamerican 
cultures began long before the nineteenth century, but it was at the 
beginning of that century that it took on a new coherence and a stand- 
ardized application. In Europe and the Near East the development of the 
discipline of archaeology had led, prior to any conscious acceptance of 
a status of "civilization" in pre-Hispanic Mesoamerica, to a desire to 
unearth the Mesoamerican past. Travellers and explorers such as 
Humboldt (1810), Bullock (1824), Dupaix (1834) and later Stephens and 
Catherwood (1841) were the first to bring the material culture of the 
area to a wider audience. To these men and their contemporaries, the 
accounts of their journeys and the incorporation of the objects and 
places discovered into a body of European knowledge was an end in 
itself. It was not so much the buildings and objects found that were 
important and valued but the whole process of their discovery. In this 
sense the physical and conceptual inaccessibility of pre-Hispanic 
culture was one of its greatest assets; the more remote and distant the 
places and things discovered, the greater the achievement of their 
"discoverer." This aspect of the nineteenth-century interest in 
Mesoamerica is summed up in the famous quote from Stephens: "It is 
impossible to describe," he states in his account of his first visit to 
Copan, "the interest with which I explored the ruins. The ground was 
entirely new, there were no guide books or guides; the whole was virgin 
soil" (Stephens 1841 1:119). 


Elements of this pleasure in the discovery and exploration of 
Mesoamerica remain apparent throughout the century but even by the time 
of Stephen's publication of Incidents of Travel in Central America, 
Chiapas and Yucatan the intellectual climate had begun to change. In 
the 1820s Champollion had caused a great interest in decipherment fol- 
lowing his breakthroughs in the understanding of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
(Champollion 1822), and in the period following the publication of 
these discoveries a new emphasis began to be placed upon the ruins of 
Mesoamerica. To the post-Champollion generation of scholars, the 
concern with discovery began to take second place to a desire for 
decipherment, and the hieroglyphic system of the Maya became the 
obvious focal point of scholarly interest. Stephens himself indicates 
this new direction: 


One thing I believe, that its history is graven 
on its monuments. No Champollion has yet 
brought to them the energies of his inquiring 
mind. Who shall read them? "Chaos of ruins! 
Who shall trace the void, o'er the dim fragments 
east a lunar light, and say 'here was or is' 
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where all is doubly night." (Stephens 1811 
1:159) 


This growing interest in decipherment developed simultaneously 
with a formalization of the cross references to classical European 
cultures into a rigourous framework of cultural development. While the 
cultures of Mesoamerica had been judged against the values and require- 
ments of a European-based culture since the first contact of the two 
Societies in the sixteenth century, the later nineteenth century 
imposed upon these methods of assessment a strict developmental struc- 
ture. Writers such as Lewis Morgan put forward a Darwinian model of 
cultural evolution in his influential Ancient Society of 1877. In this 
text all societies were placed upon a ladder that ran from "savagery" to 
"civilization." The model civilization was, of course, that of Europe; 
the closer a society came to the governing conventions of European 
thought, the nearer it was to achieving the status of civilization. 
According to this scheme, the possession of a system of writing was an 
essential component for any society to be elevated from barbarism to the 
middle stage of the evolutionary process to civilization. In Ancient 
Society this promotion was denied to the whole of Mesoamerica, which 
remained firmly categorized as being in a state of "barbarism' (Morgan 
1877:16-18). The dissimilarity between Mexican and European systems of 
representation and behaviour led Morgan to place the Aztecs on a level 
equivalent to pre-Homeric Greece. In this way the alien nature of the 
cultural forms documented by earlier writers was rendered acceptable by 
exaggerating their temporal and evolutionary distance from European 
culture. 


Since the architecture and artifacts of Mesoamerica did not con- 
form to the prinoiples of Greek and Raman art, they had to be seen as 
developing towards those principles. This attitude in particularly 


clear in William H.  Holmes' Archaeological Studies Among the Ancient 
Cities of Mexico: 


In the cultural soale these people stood at the 
head of the American tribes. There were still, 
properly speaking, barbarians but in several re- 
spects seemed to be on the very threshold of 
civilization. Their status may be compared to 
that of the Greeks and Egyptians immediately 
preceding the dawn of their history, and we may 
assume that they were, as measured by Aryan 
rates of progress, perhaps not more than a few 
thousand years behind the foremost nations in 
the great procession of the races from savagery 
toward enlighterment.  (1895:20) 


In this sense, attempts to historicize pre-Columbian Amerioa were si- 


multaneously attempting to provide a history, or at least an explana- 
tion, of the more inaccessible eras of the European past. 
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It was the interest in Maya writing systems and the knowledge of 
the Maya accumulated by men like Forstemann (1887-1897) and Schellhas 
(1897) in the last decade of the nineteenth century that made it finally 
possible to view the Maya as a "civilized" culture. From that point on, 
the position of the Maya as a more developed and advanced culture became 
more and more consolidated. Literacy was a vital component of the 
"status of civilization" and it was necessary to achieve this status 
before any culture could be admitted to have produced art worthy of 
critical comparison to European models and therefore possible to con- 
sider as "art" in nineteenth-century terms. It was only when this 
appreciation of the complexity of the Maya hieroglyphic system became 
widespread that the first works on Maya "art" began to be produced. An 
innovative early work, and the first to outline a historical develop- 
ment in the style of Mesoamerican objects was Herbert Spinden's A Study 
of Maya Art (1913). Spinden did not attempt to deny the existence of a 
hierarchical scale of cultural development but he argued for a higher 
position on that scale for Maya art: 


At first glance too exotic and unique to be com 
pared to the Old World, nevertheless Maya art 
furnishes upon examination many analogies to the 
earlier products of the classic Mediterranean 
lands. Indeed upon technological grounds such 
as knowledge of foreshortening, composition and 
design, Maya art may be placed in advance of the 
art cf Assyria and Egypt and only below that of 
Greece in the list of great national achieve- 
ments (1913:15). 


Spinden promotes Maya culture by deftly sidestepping what, for 
earlier writers, had been an insurmountable obstacle: the equation of a 
barbarous content with a barbarous form. The strangeness of Maya art 
and its divergence from European norms is seen by Spinden (as it had 
been by the earlier nineteenth century writers) as "the expression of 
barbarous religious concepts" (1913:15). The philosophical and reli- 
gious beliefs which form the content of Maya art were seen as of less 
value than the vehioles by which these beliefs were conveyed. However, 
Spinden goes on to state that "upon the scale of development the art is 
many points higher than the religion" (1913:15). This division of form 
from content allows for the location of artistic merit, not in the 
overall appearance of Maya art but in its production. The way of making 
the objects is seen as comparable to that of ancient Greece and thus 
deserving of the definition "Art," even though, for Spinden, the con- 
tent is still barbarous and the materials and tools themselves unworthy 
of Maya skill: "The Maya might have accomplished greater wonders if 
they had had fine grained marble instead of coarse and uneven limestone 
and iron and bronze chisels instead of stone knives" (1913:16). 


Spinden is directly relevant to the larger problem of interpreta- 


tion, with which this article is concerned, because he manages to dislo- 
cate the idea of art, of "images," from an idea of overt meaning. This 
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initial disjunction remained the basis of many later art historical 
works. The defining characteristics of art become for Spinden the "way 
of making"; the content or meaning can in this way escape evaluation. 
The timing of Spinden's work, the first that could be properly classed 
as art historical (despite Spinden's anthropological training), coin- 
cided with the emergence of a body of work on Maya hieroglyphic writing. 
The division of form and content which constitutes the basis of 
Spinden's appreciation of Maya culture could only have been formulated 
in tandem with this emphasis upon the writing systems of the Maya. 


This separation of "way of making" and of meaning achieved by 
Spinden in the Maya area could not easily be applied to the Mexicans. 
In this sense they were not seen, at this stage, to produce art of an 
equivalent level to the Maya or even to produce art at all.  Contem- 
poraries of Spinden's such Seler (1902-23) found it impossible to make a 
distinetion between a concept of "image" and one of meaning in Mexican 
art. The image was the text and therefore by definition meaningful. 
Seler's interest remained basically one of decipherment. His descrip- 
tion of the temple of the plumed serpent at Xochicalco, which according 
to Seler is "the grandest monument known of ancient American art" 
(Bowditch 1939:81), concerns itself only with intepretation of the 
"meaning" of the sculptural reliefs and gives a thorough but factual 
description of the temple platform without resorting to the more 
expressive descriptive adjectives of Spinden. 


The mural painting and seulpture of the Maya could be looked at in 
a different way, appreciated for qualities such as grace, elegance, and 
naturalism which were important attributes of European art. The area 
defined as art became synonymous with ideas of representation rather 
than the conveyance of meaning. The hieroglyphic script of the Maya was 
seen to embody the vital component of meaning within the overall work. 
In saying this, it is not to deny the importance of the glyphic script 
but to stress the value of a re-definition of the inter-relationship of 
text and image in Maya art. Discovery by Proskouriakoff (1960) of the 
historical nature of many Maya monuments, though resting on glyphic 
interpretation, was a direct product of actually looking at the pic- 
torial components of the monuments in a systematically interpretive 
manner. Work such as this (as well as later contributions which 
expanded upon Proskouriakoff's discoveries), was largely responsible 
for the re-introduction of a level of cohesive meaning into the pic- 
torial realm of Maya soulpture. 


Despite the great changes in approach over the last few decades, 
the relationship possible between the Maya and the Mexican systems of 
conveying meaning remains only loosely defined. If one accepts, as one 
is logically bound, that the developmental argument is a product of 
nineteenth-century historical doctrine and largely irrelevant to twen- 
tieth-century methodology, several complex but illuminating elements of 
this relationship surface. 
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Indications of the flexibility possible between the two systems 
are most apparent at those sites where a noticeable mixture of Maya and 
Mexican pictorial conventions is evident. An understanding of the more 
obvious processes at work at sites such as Cacaxtla in the state of 
Tlaxcala, Central Mexico or Santa Rita on the Caribbean coast of Belize 
will possibly help to interpret the less accessible ways in which a 
similar, though less dominant, interaction has occurred at Maya sites 
such as Copan, Tikal, and Yaxchilan. For purposes of this argument 
Cacaxtla offers several points of interest. Much has been written about 
the murals at Cacaxtla (Abascal, et al., 1976; Foncerrada de Molina 
1976, 1978 a & b; Kubler 1980; Lopez de Molina 1976; Robertson 1980; 
Langley 1981) and they will be dealt with here in only a fragmentary 
manner. Many of these articles have listed the varying elements of both 
Mexican and Maya influence in the style and iconography of the murals. 
While some conclusions of the authors differ, all agree on the eclecti- 
cism apparent in the murals. Maya and Mexican pictorial conventions 
appear at Cacaxtla in hitherto unknown combinations. 


The so-called "Battle Scene" of Edificio B is generally agreed as 
being the earliest of the two mural cycles with a probable date of 
seventh to eighth centuries A.D. (Langley 1981). It seems to be a less 
formalized and more innovative exploration of the Maya and Mexican 
traditions which appears in an increasingly standardized form in the 
murals of Edificio A. Though it presents certain innovations, it is 
difficult to conceive of the mural as being either esoteric or confused 
in meaning. Its architectural context, flanking a staircase on the 
talud of a substantial structure which faces onto the central place, 
indicates that it was a publie work. Indeed, this public nature may be 
the key to greater understanding of the intentions behind the mural's 
execution. 


The mural deals with the conflict of two opposing groups, one with 
jaguar regalia. and one with bird headdresses. The jaguar warriors are 
the obvious victors in a scene of carnage (figure 3). Surprisingly for 
a mural in the Mexican area, there are narrative elements within the 
work. The jaguar warriors' leader, identified by the name glyph Three 
(Deer?) Antler (figure 4) appears twice; once on each side of the 
stairway. In the eastern talud mural, this figure's feet have been 
transformed into eagle talons, a metamorphosis which could indicate a 
supernatural element within the conflict as opposed to the "historical 
battle scene" favoured by Robertson (1980). At both his appearances 
this leader has a year sign in his headdress and an ornate symbol of a 
curled lip and fangs (associated with the Aztec rain god Tlaloc) 
directly in from of his open mouth (figure 4). On the eastern talud 
this symbol is also attached to his belt. The image of the rain deity 
also appears as a small manikin figure emerging from the shield of one 
of the jaguar warriors (figure 2). The imagery of the Mexican rain god 
seems to be definitely linked to the victors of the Cacaxtla conflict, 
which puts the Mayan elements within the mural in an interesting con- 
text. 
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If one looks at the style of presentation of the various signs or 
glyphs at Cacaxtla it becomes immediately apparent that their treatment 
varies only slightly from the more recognizably pictorial elements of 
the mural. Figure 5 shows the compound "bleeding heart": sign which 
Langley (1981:32) interprets as a symbol of human sacrifice. The occur 
rence of this symbol at Teotihuacan (Mural 1, room 3, South Complex, 
Zone 2) and Xochicalco (Stela 3) makes it the most definably Mexican of 
the Edificio B symbols. Directly below this is an unusual sign, 
possibly a folded mantle and a disembodied hand (this device also 
appears in the upper left of figure 8). While hands appear frequently 
in both the hieroglyphic and pictographic traditions, the Cacaxtla hand 
seems strangely unfamiliar at first appraisal. A similar uneasy recog- 
nition is caused by examples of the other symbols to be found in the 
mural (figure 6) although bones, as hands, are also found in both 
traditions and the hand emerging from the decapitated head symbol 
appears on page four of Codex Cospi (1968). Despite the fact that these 
signs float, physically unattached and proportionally separate from the 
background, the initial impulse is to try to see them as descriptive 
elements of the larger pictorial narrative; that is as directly repre- 
sentative of natural forms rather than symbolically so. The distinc- 
tion between text and image that we have come to expect from Maya 
pictorial forms does not exist at Cacaxtla, though the means of repre- 
sentation have all the sophistication and similarity to European ideas 
of illusion formerly seen to be the sole attribute of Maya rather than 
Mexican art. 


The mural is dominated by an inter-waving of textual and pic- 
torial elements that is characteristic of Mexican culture, from Teo- 
tihuacan through to the Aztecs. The relationship of the signs in the 
Cacaxtla murals to the known Mexican codices is too complex to be dealt 
with in detail here. However it is interesting to note the similarity 
of the tooth and gum element of figure 5 to the "tlan" element of the 
place signs of the Mendoza Codex (e.g., p. 10) as it raises the pos- 
sibility of both a phonetic reading and direct Nahua cultural connec- 
tions. The means by which these pictorial and textual elements are 
transmitted would, prior to the discovery of the murals of Cacaxtla so 
far into Mexican territory, have been accepted unquestionably as the 
specific achievement of Maya art. The obviously public nature of the 
murals of Edificio B indicate a wide understanding of the conventions at 
play in the Cacaxtla murals among its contemporary audience. All the 
authors on Cacaxtla concur that the inhabitants of the site were bas- 
ically Mexican in origin. If the particular artists involved were 
indeed Maya, as Robertson (1980:23) suggests, the need for the mural to 
be readily comprehensible to the inhabitants of Cacaxtla and the sur- 
rounding area would still have been a major consideration in their 
construction. 


Another important aspect of this problem of stylistic derivation 
is its relationship to the iconography of the mural. The two most 
strikingly Mayan figures are those depicted in figures 7 and 8. 
Robertson describes these figures as "presiding like deities over the 
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strife" (1980:6). Both, however, are related to images of defeat. That 
of the eastern talud has a cheek pierced by an arrow, while on the 
western talud the hands of the figure are tied, rather than simply 
crossed over. Both these figures are directly connected to the two 
appearances of the jaguar leader, separated from him only by a 
subjugated bird warrior on the lower level of the composition. The 
splendour and compositional prominence of these figures is explained by 
their role as captive leaders (or leader at two different occasions) of 
the defeated bird warriors. The relative achievement of the victors is 
emphasized by the importance of their captives. Within the mural's 
narrative then, those figures which are most easily identifiable as 
Maya in appearance are the vanquished and the dying. This would seem to 
imply that the adoption of the style of what Robertson (1980:23) 
describes as "their cultural betters" by the inhabitants of Cacaxtla 
was in fact the representation of the "betters" in a style recognizabl y 
belonging to the conquered. This throws a different light upon the 
"Maya influences" or indeed the possible use of Maya craftsmen at the 
site. The appropriation of the cultural forms of a conquered or hostile 
peoples is certainly conceivable. However, there is little evidence 
that Cacaxtla, though fortified, was an extensive military power. The 
murals could possibly represent a mythical and not a political history 
or even a desired rather than actual occurrence. The exact meaning of 
the murals is not of primary importance to the larger problems this 
article attempts to broach. However, what is of interest is the pos- 
sibility offered by this interpretation of the murals that the Maya 
style could be adopted for specific ideological purposes, as opposed to 
indicating a higher stage of artistic development. At Cacaxtla there is 
an acute consciousness of style, and its expert manipulation must have 
been dependent upon a long-standing comprehension of the differences 
between the Maya and Mexican systems. Apparent in this homogenous 
treatment of textual and pictorial elements is a deliberate refusal to 
abandon what must have been important aspects of this cultural diver- 
sity. i 


The adoption of the pictorial conventions of the Maya at Cacaxtla 
is no stranger than the amalgamation of Maya hieroglyphs and Mexican 
pictographic forms in the murals of Santa Rita in the Maya area. What 
both these sites illustrate is a conscious manipulation of foreign 
forms of communication for specific political purposes. At Santa Rita 
the nature of the interaction of the two forms is different from that at 
Cacaxtla, but no less sophisticated. 


The destruction of the Santa Rita murals subsequent to their dis- 
covery by Thomas Gann in 1896 makes any analysis of their exact composi- 
tion speculative. The tracings made by Gann and published by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology (Gann 1900) appear, however, reliable. Within 
the murals certain Mexican elements intrude upon the basically Maya 
nature of the paintings. The series of figures which covers the north- 
east and northwest walls are literally bound together by a specifically 
Maya calendrical sequence. The "tun sequence" first described by Long 
(1919) is of purely Maya significance and is of primary importance 
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within the murals' iconography (Baddeley 1978). What is fascinating 
about the murals, however, is the particularly Mexican format displayed 
by the overall structure, spatial arrangement, and composition. The 
earth panels and sky bands are almost identical to those used in the 
Vienna (1963) and Nuttall (1975) codices and the register space which 
they define is a more characteristically Mexican convention than a Maya 
one. The construction of the figures by an assemblage of separable 
parts is also a recognizable use of Mexican pictorial conventions 
(Robertson 1970). As at Cacaxtla, however, the pictorial conventions 
of a different cultural grouping are used to convey an indigenous con- 
tent. The "meaning" behind the Santa Rita murals is Maya, just as the 
essential message conveyed by the Cacaxtla murals is one of Mexican 
military superiority. At both sites there has been a tactical adoption 
of another area's characteristic style of pictorial expression. 


What the processes at work at both these sites make apparent is 
that the pictographic system of the Mexicans was not a stopping place on 
the developmental path towards Maya hieroglyphic writing any more than 
it would necessarily have developed into an alphabetic text. It was a 
complex and unique pictorial language, capable of levels of meaning 
difficult to comprehend within a European definition of "image." This 
definition, when applied to Mesoamerica, denies the complexity of both 
Maya and Mexican art, while simultaneously distorting our understanding 
of the inter-relationship of their respective hieroglyphic and pic- 
tographic systems of communication. 


RESUMEN 


El autor discute el trasfondo histórico que caracteriza el estudio 
occidental del arte pre-colombino y enfatiza particularmente nociones 
sobre la diferenciación entre "texto" e "imagen". La autora contrasta 
la apreciación occidental del arte centro mejicano y maya, señalando 
que la mayoría de los estudiosos envisionan el arte maya como la 
culminación de la civilización pre-colombina.  Baddeley atribuye esto, 
en parte, al hecho de que los maya tuvieron un complejo sistema de 
escritura, un rasgo que los europeos asociaron con el avance cultural. 
Se comparan los sistemas maya y centro mejicanos poniendo especial 
atención en su convergencia en Cacaxtla. 
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Figure 2. Dresden Codex, page H0. 


Figure 3. Cacaxtla, Edificio B. 
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Figure 4. 3 (Deer?) Antler, Cacaxtla, Edificio B. 
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Figure 5. 'Bleeding heart' glypn, Cacaxtla, Edificio B. 
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Figure 6. Cacaxtla glyphs, Edificio B. 
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Figure 7. Defeated Bird Warrior Leader, Cacaxtla, Edificio B. 
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Figure 8. Captive Bird Warrior Leader, Cacaxtla, Edificio 
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THE WARRIOR AND THE BUTTERFLY: 
CENTRAL MEXICAN IDEOLOGIES OF SACRED WARFARE 
AND TEOTIHUACAN ICONOGRAPHY 


by 
JANET CATHERINE BERLO 


Introduction 


The past fifteen years have witnessed a flowering of interest in 
the study of Teotihuacan iconography. Although students of Teotihuacan 
art are relatively few (compared to the numerous scholars at work on 
problems in Maya art and iconology, for example), a steady stream of 
studies by a relatively small group of individuals has furthered our 
knowledge of the meaning of the Teotihuacan symbolic system. 


Approaches to the study of Teotihuacan art have varied from the 
"contextual approach" of Kubler (1967) which eschews the use of docu- 
ments temporally unrelated to the art object, to the "synthetic 
approach" of Pasztory (1973), C. Millon (1973), Heyden (1975), and Von 
Winning (1977) in which contextual study combines with an ethnohistoric 
analysis. 


In this essay, I shall draw upon the ethnohistory and literature of 
the Aztecs as a means of elucidating the meaning of objects made by 
their Teotihuacan forbears. In conjunction with this analogical 
approach, I shall consider the context and comparative associations of 
the objects themselves. Through this multi-faceted analysis, I will 
demonstrate that certain aspects of Aztec militarism and religion may 
have originated in the politically-based religious ideology formulated 
during Teotihuacan's period of southward imperial expansion in the 
Middle Classic period. 


For nearly forty years, Mesoamericanists have recognized that Teo- 
tihuacan maintained a far-flung network of trade and influence in the 
Maya area. Since the ground-breaking work of Kidder, Jennings, and 
Shook at Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala (1946), there has been increasing 
interest in the complex economic, political, and ideational ties formed 
by Teotihuacanos with their southern neighbors. Specific studies of 
Teotihuacan settlement at Kaminaljuyu (Sanders and Michels 1977), 
political and artistic influence at Tikal (Coe 1972, Coggins 1975, 
1979), and provincial craft production in the department of Escuintla 
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(Hellmuth 1975, 1978; Berlo 1980, and in press) as well as more wide- 
ranging theoretical efforts (Parsons 1969, K. Brown 1977; Pasztory 
1978), have all amply demonstrated the pivotal importance of Teotihua- 
can civilization in this southern area during the Middle Classic 
period. I shall examine just one aspect of Teotihuacan presence abroad: 
the artistic manifestations of militaristic ideology maintained within 
Teotihuacano communities in the Pacific slopes of Guatemala. 


Elaborate figural incense burners and mold-impressed cylindrical 
tripod vessels in Teotihuacan style looted from sites in Escuintla have 
been appearing on the international art market for more than a decade 
(figures 1 and 4). A more complete understanding of the meaning of this 
art is hampered by the paucity of scientific excavation on the south 
coast. At present, we have no firm idea how these foreign objects fit 
into local history, for the sequence of local history is not yet clear. 
Those sites that have been excavated, such as Bilbao and El Baul, 
flourished after the Teotihuacano appearance on the coast. Only a few 
of the many sites dotting the Pacific littoral that have been mapped or 
surveyed have been published (Bové 1981). 


Until large-scale looting is replaced by large-scale scientific 
excavation, there is much that we will not know about Teotihuacan pres- 
ence in southern Guatemala. Art historical analysis, however, can 
provide many clues to the nature of the Teotihuacan presence here, based 
on an examination of the visual symbols that Teotihuacanos displayed in 
this foreign land. Incontrovertible facts can not be provided by such 
an analysis, but some suggestive hypotheses can be put forth, based on 
the combined methods of art history (stylistic and iconographic analy- 
sis) and ethnohistory (ethnographic analogy). These hypotheses, of 
course, may well be revised based on more extensive empirical evidence 
gained in the future from in-depth excavation. 


The figural incense burners and tripod vessels recovered from 
Escuintla emphatically depict a concern with a religious ethos based on 
militarism. I believe that this ethos arose during the Early Classic 
period within Teotihuacan provincial outposts in Escuintla. The main 
iconographic categories displayed on these objects concern warriors and 
a martial butterfly deity (figures 1 and 4). I shall examine this 
iconographic configuration both within the specific context of Teoti- 
huacano political concerns in southern Guatemala, and within the more 
general context of Mesoamerican religious beliefs about warfare and the 
gods. 


Although the Aztec empire flourished more than seven hundred years 
after the demise of the Teotihuacan empire, most pre-Columbian scholars 
agree that the use of Aztec analogies is relevant in discussion of 
earlier cultures, for Mesoamerica was a unified culture area. Nonethe- 
less, there has been some disagreement about the use of ethnohistoric 
analogy in studying cultures prior to the late Post-Classic period.’ I 
will not review that debate here, but will say only that a thousand-year 
period of ideological continuity in the pre-Hispanic Mexican religious 
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system should not seem unlikely if we consider that our own religions 
maintain an astonishing degree of continuity in their essential core 
features, despite radical changes in society. Even in our own very 
mutable world, religious symbols are the most persistent through time. 


Analogical explication has been used before, not only in Teotihua- 
can studies, where it has been employed since Seler's work early in the 
century (1902-23; also Pasztory 1973; Heyden 1975) but also in specific 
reference to Teotihuacan presence in the southern Maya area. In 1977 
William Sanders discussed Teotihuacano "mercantile imperialism" in the 
Maya highlands on the basis of ethnohistoric analogy with the later 
Aztec pochteca, a high-status professional merchant class. Although 
Aztec pochteca were principally traders, Sahagun also relates that they 
went on spying missions in foreign lands, and that when they went abroad 
to trade they were armed for war: 


They bore their shields, their obsidian-bladed 
swords, and their devices, because they passed 
through the enemy's land, where they might die 
and where they took captives. (1950-1969, Book 
9:17) 


Calling trade the motivation for Teotihuacan contact, William Sanders 
suggests that a specialized class of Teotihuacan merchants moved exotic 
goods over great distances. He further states that "the specific objec- 
tive of the Teotihuacan pochteca at Kaminaljuyu was probably to secure a 
hold on the trade between environmentally diverse areas such as the 
Pacific coast, Pacific piedmont, the Guatemalan highlands, and the 
Peten lowlands" (1977:408). 


While no empirical evidence has yet been uncovered to prove that 
Teotihuacan had as elaborate a mercantile organization as the Aztec, 
the widespread movement of Teotihuacan objects as well as the milita- 
ristic iconography associated with Teotihuacanos in Escuintla, 
Kaminal juyu, and the Peten suggests that some sort of organized group of 
armed traders exercised economic control. The Aztec model is, at the 
very least, a persuasive one. 


From my own research on Teotihuacan ceramics in Escuintla, I hy- 
pothesize that the Pacific slopes served as the staging area from which 
Teotihuacano militia or pochteca made their incursions northward into 
the highlands and Peten. In Escuintla, Teotihuacan art conformed more 
rigidly to stylistic categories established at the mother city; it was, 
with few exceptions, less diluted by Maya influence than Teotihuacan- 
style art found at Kaminaljuyu (Kidder, et al. 1946), Amatitlan 
(Borhegyi 1959) or Tikal (Coggins 1975); and was thus, presumably, an 
early manifestation of Teotihuacan presence abroad. 


Because both stylistically and iconographically, Teotihuacan- 


Escuintla art maintains closer ties with Teotihuacan itself than the 
Teotihuacan-derived images we see at Kaminaljuyu, Amatitlan, or Tikal, 
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we can expect it to articulate more clearly the aims and ideologies of 
its makers and users than do the hybrid Teotihuacan/Maya images found 
elsewhere. Yet, as I will demonstrate, it also brings to the forefront 
certain themes that, although not dominant at Teotihuacan itself, were 
clearly part of the Central Mexican belief system in the Classic period. 
Later, when the Mexica built their civilization upon the cultures that 
had preceded them in the Valley of Mexico, they elaborated these beliefs 
about sacred warfare and a butterfly goddess in order to formulate a 
state and a world view that revolved around sacred bloodshed and 
military might. 


Forms And Symbols In Escuintla Art 


Elsewhere I have discussed in detail the stylistic and icono- 
graphic features of the Teotihuacan-style incense burners and cylindri- 
cal tripod vessels found in Escuintla, as well as their relationship to 
the indigenous culture of the Pacific slopes of Guatemala (Berlo 1980, 
1983, and in press). I shall not repeat that discussion here. By 
stylistic analysis I have determined that Teotihuacan-style censers as 
well as at least some of the cylindrical tripod vessels were made by 
workshops of Teotihuacan artists who traveled south with the warriors 
and traders who established communities in southern Guatemala.? The 
censers are made of local clays, though some of the molds used in their 
manufacture may have been imported from the Valley of Mexico. 


At Teotihuacan, censers have been discovered broken or disassem- 
bled in burials, caches, and offerings. They seem to have had particu- 
lar importance in household and apartment-compound ritual, where they 
probably functioned as icons for religious practices involving members 
of a common lineage, clan, or cult group (Berlo 1982:91). A great deal 
more excavation is needed in Escuintla before we can assess the context 
and exact meaning of the censer cult in this area. The emblems and 
images on extant censers, however, pertain quite closely to Teotihuacan 
categories (unlike the associated cylindrical tripod vessels which seem 
more eclectic in their intermixture of Teotihuacan, Maya, and Gulf 
Coast imagery. See Hellmuth 1978, and Berlo 1980:Chapter 3). From this 
we might conclude that for Teotihuacanos in Escuintla, lacking the 
grand public arenas for ritual that lined the Street of the Dead in 
their native metropolis, the censer cult was the focus for group ritual 
and was instrumental in emphasizing the ideological concerns of the 
warrior/trader community. Judging from the relative stylistic and 
iconographic "purity" maintained in their ritual arts, the Teotihuacan 
immigrants remained a closely-knit group during the first decades of 
ingression in this area of Guatemala. Their traditional censer cult may 
have been a mechanism for maintaining ethnicity in an alien environ- 
ment. (One is reminded here of resident Zapotecs at Teotihuacan pre- 
serving their ethnic identity by building Oaxacan-style tombs and using 
both imported and locally-made funerary urns in Zapotec style. See R. 
Millon 1981:241.) i 
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Judging by their material remains, Teotihuacan warrior/traders in 
Escuintla focused mainly on one cult, rather than the panoply of cults 
active at their mother city. That cult seems to have been devoted to 
deified warriors and warrior deities as demonstrated by the severely 
restricted symbolic repertory in use on these provincial censers: the 
symbols refer almost exclusively to motifs of warfare and a martial 
butterfly whose attributes will be discussed below. This stands in 
contrast to censers at Teotihuacan itself, where censers display wide- 
ranging concerns, and may in some cases have been "custom-made" for a 
particular ritual occasion (Berlo 1982). 


Like their counterparts at Teotihuacan, Escuintla artists made 
censers with an anthropomorphic face as the central compositional focus 
(figures 1 and 4).9 The clay structure was built architectonically 
around the face, with a chimney extending up the back of the object. 
Attached to the censer, badge-like emblems called adornos express 
glyphie symbols derived from Teotihuaean's standard visual vocabulary 
such as shields, spears, reptile-eye glyphs, feathered circles, and 
tri-mountain signs. Explicit martial iconography, featuring shields, 
spears, scrapers, and glyphic signs associated with Teotihuacan war- 
fare, occurs on more than half of some forty censers from Escuintla that 
I have studied (Berlo 1980:152-158). Nearly two-thirds of these 
warrior figures wear butterfly insignia in their headgear. From this we 
may conelude that butterfly iconography is of pivotal significance to 
our understanding of these images. 


A censer from the collection of the Brussels Museum is illustrated 
as a representative example of warrior censers from Escuintla (figure 
1). Many more such objects are illustrated by Hellmuth (1975) and Berlo 
(1980). In this ceramic assemblage, a human figure wears a character- 
istic Teotihuacan-style abstract butterfly noseplaque and large round 
earplugs. In both hands the figure holds feathered rondels surmounted 
by a cluster of three objects with tasselled ends. Comparison with 
militaristic figures in Teotihuacan mural painting and pottery, as well 
as with other Escuintla censers, suggests that this emblem is meant to 
represent a cluster of three spears of which only the decorated and 
tasselled ends are visible. 


The censer lid in figure 1 is topheavy with an elaborate headdress 
which surmounts the human face. In the headdress, feathered rondels, 
more spear-end badges, and clay replicas of fringed and feathered flaps 
surround a central butterfly image. The diagnostic proboscis curls 
forward, and the tasseled antennae extend from the proboscis over each 
of the insect eyes. On same censers, a large fanged mouth completes the 
image (figure 4). 


These same features are diagnostic of some butterfly imagery at 
Teotihuacan itself. For example, on the vessel wall of a mold-impressed 
cylindrical tripod illustrated in figure 2, we see a frontal butterfly 
with fanged mouth, feathered eyes, paired tassels serving as antennae, 
and a sideways curling proboscis (rendered more accurately in the 
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Escuintla three-dimensional objects as forward curling). Wings com- 
plete the butterfly image. Because this imagery is manifest in metro- 
politan Teotihuacan art, we can assume that central Mexico was the 
source of this imagery, despite the fact that it occurs more often in 
Teotihuacan art abroad. 


One of the basic and most commonly known features of Mesoamerican 
ritual dress is the predilection for displaying name, rank, or other 
identifying insignia in headgear; it occurs in Aztec manuscripts, in 
Zapotec urns, and in Maya historical stelae, to cite just a few 
instances. The repeated use of a standard butterfly insignia in the 
headdresses of numerous censers suggests that a particular class of 
military figures, rather than individual historical warriors, is being 
named here. 


A comparison of the Escuintla butterfly-warrior with symbols used 
at Teotihuacan itself reveals that, in addition to militaristic associ- 
ations, butterflies play a role in a number of iconographic themes 
there, and their exact meaning is not clear. Butterflies are among the 
most common emblems on incense burners made and used at Teotihuacan 
(Berlo 1982:figure 10). They are found in conjunction with a wide range 
of other emblems both on censers and cylindrical tripod vessels. Kubler 
has found that at Teotihuacan the butterfly is conjoined most often with 
reptile-eye glyphs, flowers, mountains, and Tlaloc heads. Its posi- 
tioning on incense burners ". . . suggests that this cluster relates to 
funeral rites and that the butterfly may be an image for the soul" 
(1967:9). Butterflies are also linked to liquid of an unspecified sort 
in a number of profile representations (Franco 1961:Lamina V). 


Butterfly-warrior imagery was only one component of butterfly 
symbolism at Teotihuacan itself, and only one small part of a complex 
and not well-understood pantheon. Stucco-painted cylindrical tripod 
vessels at Dumbarton Oaks (Kubler 1967:13) and at the Diego Rivera 
Museum in Mexico City (figure 3) depict profile warriors with the 
butterfly headgear insignia characteristic of the representations that 
we have been considering in Escuintla. The warrior wears earplugs and 
butterfly noseplaque. In his headdress, we see the butterfly's 
forward-curling proboscis and feathered eye. The insect's wings extend 
out to either side of a large feathered shield. This icon, not a major 
theme at Teotihuacan itself, became preeminent in the provincial art of 
Escuintla, reflecting the immediate concerns of an elite warrior trader 
community. 


Because the meaning of Teotihuacan symbols is embedded in con- 
textual associations that are not always clear, and because we have no 
coeval texts to illuminate these symbols, we must turn to later Central 
Mexican belief systems, where clues can be found to help decode these 
earlier emblems. An examination of Aztec beliefs about butterflies 
helps clarify their meaning. 
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To the Aztec, the butterfly, or papalotl, had several meanings. 
Foremost among these was the idea of the butterfly as the transformed 
soul of a dead person.  Sahagun relates that dead warriors return to 


earth transformed into butterfies and birds that sip nectar from 
flowers: 


And when four years had gone by, then they were 
changed into birds of precious feather--humming 
birds, flower birds, yellow birds blackened 
about the eyes; chalky butterflies, feather- 
down butterflies, large vari-colored butter- 
flies, which sucked honey from the flowers there 
where they dwelt. And here upon earth they came 
to suck honey from all the varied flowers. 
(1950-1969, Book 3:47-48) 


Aztec lyric poetry expands this image. A number of poems describe 


butterflies sucking nectar from flowers which are likened to human 
hearts: 


Ya viene, ya viene la mariposa: 

viene volando, viene abriendo sus alas: 

sobre flores vive: anda chupando miel. 

¡Que se deleite: ya su corazón se abre: 
es una flor! (Leander 1972:93) 


Thus the Mexica poet has drawn a link between the butterfly nourished by 
flower nectar and the warrior who sheds human blood. 


The Aztec pictograph for the soul of a dead warrior includes a 
stylized butterfly image resembling the noseplaque depicted in figure 1 
(see Tozzer 1957:figure 524). Seler recounts that the central effigy in 
the Aztec Xocotl uetzi feast (feast of the adult dead) was a dough idol 
in the form of a mummy bundle with butterfly markings: 


the painting and adornment of this idol were 
white, and its special marks are two or three 
notched plates made of white or shining metal 
and fastened to a handle. They are imitations 
of a butterfly figure or are intended to repre- 
sent the appurtenances of a butterfly, and were 
Stuck in the hair or the headband of the idol. 
This idol is the god of the warrior's death or 
the spirit of the dead warrior. (Seler 
1904 : 1039) 


Scholars have generally assumed that the Aztec linkage of butter- 
fly and warrior was a legacy from the Toltecs. The uniform for a Toltec 
warrior, as depicted both in monumental sculpture and in mural 
painting, included a pectoral plaque in stylized butterfly shape 
(Nicholson 1971b:figures 2! and 31; Villagra Caleti 1971:figure 27). 
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The evidence from Teotihuacan and Escuintla suggests that it is 
actually an even earlier legacy from the Classic period Valley of Mexico 
civilization preceding the Toltec. 


By Aztec times, butterfly emblems and devices comprised only one 
small part of the many specialized types of insignia for Aztec warriors. 
Both Codex Mendoza and Codex Matritense illustrate a variety of butter- 
fly insignia (Ross 1978:42, 44; Sullivan 1972:figures 2, 13, 17, 44, and 
51). In Codex Matritense, one of the emblems appropriate for a captain 
is described as an obsidian butterfly (Sullivan 1972:figure 51). 


The Aztecs also depicted flames in the shape of butterflies. The 
linkage of butterfly with fire and with death revolves around the idea 
of metamorphosis: living warriors transmute into butterflies after 
death. In Escuintla art, warriors with butterfly insignia occur most 
often on incense burners, although they occasionally are found on 
cylindrical tripod vessels as well (Hellmuth 1975:plate 7). The flames 
of an incensario ritual transmute copal into the sweet smoke that rises 
to the gods. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the three-step life cycle 
of the butterfly makes it a logical choice for a transformational symbol 
(1982:99). 


Earlier evidence for the link between butterflies and the souls of 
the dead can be found in the Tlalocan mural at the Tepantitla residence 
complex at Teotihuacan, where large butterflies with ringed eyes cavort 
with humans and other insects (Pasztory 1973:figure 4). As Pasztory 
notes in reference to the birds and butterflies in the Tlalocan mural, 


in many Mesoamerican cultures, dead souls are 
believed to join the ranks of beneficent smaller 
spirits that accompany the major deities, such 
as the rain and fertility gods, and to help 
their descendants on earth. (1972:159) 


Tzotzil Maya at Zinacantan today still retain the concept of the "trans- 
formed butterfly," smayol, that flies and sings only at night, may be 
invisible, and is believed to be a messenger of the ancestor gods 
(Blaffer 1972:82). 


The sixteenth-century Bishop Landa of Yucatan wrote that travelers 
and merchants carried incense and incense burners on their journeys so 
that at night, no matter where they were, they could burn incense to the 
gods, praying for a safe return home from their travels (Tozzer 
1941 :107). The existence of scores of Teotihuacan-style incense 
burners in Escuintla, Guatemala suggests that Teotihuacano merchants, 
travelers, and warriors apparently held to similar customs more than 
one thousand years earlier. Although a few of these objects may have 
been carried by their users, as Landa described, it is more likely that 
censers of Teotihuacan style were made in situ in Escuintla. They are 
large objects, fragile in their con struction, and bulky to carry. No 
chemical analysis of their pastes has yet been done, but it is likely 
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that they are made of the local clays of the Escuintla region. Styl- 
istic analysis reveals them to be extremely close to Teotihuacan type in 
the telling details of proportion, format, iconography, and stylistic 
conventions. For this reason, I believe that Teotihuacan ceramic 
specialists were responsible for their manufacture on the Pacific 
piedmont of Guatemala. Escuintla censers with warrior imagery may have 
been used in rites propitiating those warrior spirits who had passed on 
to their heavenly rewards. Perhaps they were seen as intermediaries or 
tutelary spirits who would guide living warriors and traders to success 
and safety in their endeavors. 


Another group of Escuintla censers represents not just warriors 
adorned with butterfly insignia, but anthropomorphic butterflies them- 
selves (figure 4). More than twenty-five percent of the censers known 
to me from Escuintla fit this category, in which a butterfly with 
central human face is formed on the conical lid of the censer. Fringed 
butterfly eyes, tasselled antennae, proboscis, and in some cases a 
large fanged mouth still occur in the headgear, as on the warrior censer 
in figure 1; here, they are in fact given an even more prominent posi- 
tion. In the class of objects represented by the censer in figure 4, 
however, large butterfly wings are attached to the lid beneath the face, 
giving the impression that the figure wears a butterfly cape or 
quechquemitl (Central Mexican-style woman's blouse). In contrast to 
these censers, the body dress of the figure is never shown in the group 
of warrior censers represented by the object in figure 1. The head 
emerges from the recessed area of the censer, and the hands hold identi- 
fying implements, but the body is not indicated. The careful delinea- 
tion of butterfly wings on the upper torso of the second group of 
ceramic objects suggests that these wings are an important clue to the 
identity and the sex of the being. 


This butterfly in female dress appears also in the Guatemalan 
highlands, just north of the department of Escuintla. In Burial II of 
Mound B exeavated by Kidder, Jennings, and Shook at Kaminaljuyu, a 
stucco-painted cylindrical tripod vessel depicts a standing frontal 
figure wearing the butterfly headdress and noseplaque (figure 5). Out- 
spread butterfly wings with pendant spear-end tassels serve as her 
quechquemitl. She wears a long skirt and has long hair. On the lid of 
the vessel, Teotihuacan trapeze-and-ray glyphs alternate with flowers. 
What relationship does this butterfly goddess have with the concerns of 
Teotihuacanos in Escuintla and Kaminaljuyu? I believe that an excursus 
into Aztec religious belief provides the answer. 


Butterflies, Goddesses, and Warriors: An Aztec Model 

Among the Aztec, the primary war deity was Huitzilopochtli, whose tem- 
ple, along with Tlaloc's, was the focal point of ritual at Tenochtitlan. 
However, as Betty Ann Brown has shown (1981), many Aztec gods and 
goddesses were depicted in a warrior-like manner in Aztec art and cult. 
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Brown asserts that the overwhelmingly militaristic symbolism in public 
ceremonialism was a means of buttressing the bloodthirsty values and 
political aims of the Mexica state. 


It becomes significant for this study, however, to realize that 
Aztec goddesses, in particular, are repeatedly and consistently linked 
to war, not only in public ceremony, but in myth and literature. In 
Aztec song and poetry, one finds many references to goddesses and war- 
fare. Sometimes the purpose of this linkage was to recall specific 
events in Aztec military history, as Brown has persuasively argued for 
the allusions to the Colhuacan war that are manifest in the Ochpaniztli 
ceremony honoring the goddess Toci (in press); however, I suggest that 
this linkage of  goddesses and militarism also reflects ancient 
religious traditions in the Valley of Mexico. In this part of my essay, 
I shall examine these linked themes in Aztec art and religion in order 
to provide insight into the meaning of similar images in Teotihuacan- 
Escuintla art, thus elucidating the ideological concerns of Teotihua- 
cano warriors, traders, and emissaries far from their homelands. 


The most war-lixe of the goddesses, and the one whose cult related 
most closely to the military origins and development of the Aztec 
empire, was Cihuacoatl (see Klein 1979:1). Several stanzas of an Aztec 
hymn to this goddess suggest her martial might: 


The eagle woman, the warrior woman, the female 
warrior, ; 

she is painted with the blood of the serpent 
and eagle feathers form her crown. 

The tall cyprus tree (the defense, the protec- 
tion) 

of the country of the Chalmeca, she of 
Colhuacan. , , 5 


The Maguey spine, the maguey spine 

rests in my hand 

on the field of the god. 

On the rattling staff she supports herself. 
The rattle staff is her support. 

Our mother, the female warrior 

Our mother, the female warrior 

the deer of Colhuacan wears eagle feathers. 


The day has dawned, the morning, 

the command for war has gone out, 

captives will be dragged along the ground! 
The whole land will be destroyed. 

The deer of Colhuacan wears eagle feathers. 


I give you eagle feathers. 
Eagle feathers are your adornment, 
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He who fights valiantly in wan 
is adorned with eagle feathers. 
(author's translation, from Asturias 1960:37-8) 


In this hymn, continued references to the thorny maguey spine affirm the 
Aztec admiration for a military death as the ultimate in auto-sacri- 
fice: one might ritually prick one's extremities with a maguey spine to 
offer small amounts of blood to the hungry deities, but death on the 
battlefield is the ultimate in blood sacrifice. The glory of noble 
death in warfare is a recurrent theme in Aztec poetry. 


The name Cihuacoatl was also applied to the man who was second in 
command in the Aztec nation, as well as to war chiefs in the army. 
Sahagun's informants called the goddess Cihuacoatl an "omen of war" 
(1950-1969, Book I:11). Cihuacoatl is also known by the name Quilaztli. 
She is addressed as such in other hymns (Brinton 1890:64). Klein points 
out that Cihuacoatl/Quilaztli was the ancient patron deity of several 
of the cities south of Tenochtitlan: 


The Mexica took her cult from Colhuacan, a city 
of pivotal importance to the Mexica ruling class 
because of its alleged residue of Toltec nobil- 
ity; the antiquity of Toltec habitation of the 
region gave the Colhua a legitimacy that the 
Mexica newcomers felt they themselves were 
lacking.  (1979:3) 


Thus we have reason to believe that a warrior avatar of the earth 
goddess has a relatively ancient history in the Valley of Mexico. This 
lends strength to my argument that Aztec beliefs about military deities 
may, in fact, have their basis in Classic period Teotihuacan culture. 


The Aztec goddess Xochiquetzal, normally characterized as a 
pacific patron of fertility, flowers, terrestrial water, and weaving, 
is also closely associated with war. Her fall festival "Farewell to 
Flowers" commemorates the dying of flowers at the end of the growing 
season. It is noteworthy that in this festival of the death of flowers, 
Xochiquetzal is linked with the birth of a warrior. Duran wrote that 
the priestesses associated with the Huitzilopochtli temple (to which 
the Xochiquetzal shrine was an adjunct) set a lump of dough at the 
summit of the temple. After midnight the dough was examined for the 
imprint of a baby's foot, which would indicate the arrival and birth of 
the warrior Yaotzin (Duran 1971:241). Xochiquetzal is further linked 
to warfare by her association with flowers, and the term flower, 
xochitl, in her name. 


In Aztec literary metaphor, flowers are closely allied with war: 
There is a olamor of bells, 


the dust rises as if it were smoke. 
The Giver of Life is gratified. 
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Shield flowers open their blossonms, 
the glory spreads, 

it becomes linked to earth. 

Death is here among the flowers 

in the midst of the plain! 

Close to the war, 

when the war begins, 

in the midst of the plain, 

the dust rises as if it were smoke, 
entangled and twisted round 

with flowery strands of death. 


Oh Chichimec princes! 

Do not fear, my heart! 

In the midst of the plain 

my heart craves death 

by the obsidian edge. 

Only this my heart craves: 

death in war. (Leon-Portilla 1969:87-8) 


In an even more flamboyant poem entitled Canto Exhortatorio Para 
Los Que No Quieren Ir a La Guerra, the florid language matches the 
flowery imagery: 


Los divinos jardines de la aurora florecen. 
Tind su rostro en la guerra aguel que está cerca 
y junto. 

Gratísimos al alma, irradian cuajados de rocío. 


Ved: en nada los estiman, sólo florecen en 
vano: 

¡On amigos, que ninguno de vosotros los 
ambicione! 

Sólo en vano vivirán los flores, en los jardines 
de rojas nutridoras de flores! 


Las que embriagan de vida las almas 

allá sólo existen y abren sus corolas 

en las boscocas montanas, en los lugares 
escabrosos, 

en medio de la llanura donde se brinda en la 
guerra 

el divino licor del combate, 

allí donde se matizan las divinas dguilas, 

allá donde rugen de rabia los tigres; 

donde llueven las variadas piedras preciosas de 
los joyeles, 

donde ondulan los ricos colgajos de plumas 
finas; : 
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allá, donde se resquebrajaron e hicieron añicos 
los principes. 
(Asturias 1960:135-6) 


This poem mixes the imagery of flowers and precious stones: the 
young warriors are likened to precious, fragrant flowers that bloom in 
the garden of war; in a later verse they are compared to precious jewels 


that are broken into small bits and ground into shards on the battle- 
field. 


In one myth, Xochiquetzal was the first mortal to die in war. In 
another version, she is replaced by the obsidian butterfly, 
Itzpapalotl, who slays four hundred Mimixcoa. One survivor revives the 
other 399 who kill and cremate Itzpapalotl who then, instead of 
Xochiquetzal, becomes the first to die in war (Nicholson 1971a:402). In 
either case, it is significant for our purposes that the primordial 
soldier is female.  Obsidian Butterfly, as known from the Anales de 
Cuauhtitlan, was a Chichimec goddess. Her exploits there involve 
transformation from deer to woman to obsidian knife in an epic cycle 
concerned with hunting and warfare (Anales de Cuauhtitlan 1945; Heyden 
1974). The Aztecs, however, in their usual synthesizing fashion, con- 
flated Itzpapalotl with Xochiquetzal in many instances besides the myth 
cited above. The confounding of the two may be accounted for in part 
because of their common butterfly nature. Xochiquetzal wears butterfly 
adornments both in her costume and as a noseplaque. Occasionally she is 
even depicted as an anthropomorphic butterfly (Franco 1961:plate 
XXI.9). Itzpapalotl is a human butterfly, glittering brightly with the 
sharp points of obsidian blades on her wings (figure 6). 


Brundage points out that in both Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Telleriano Remensis II,  Obsidian Butterfly is depicted as 
Xochiquetzal's double, associated with the broken tree of Tamoanchan 
(1979:173). Sheet 15 of the Tonalamatl Aubin also pairs Itzpapalotl 
with Tamoanchan (Seler 1901:105), as does an Aztec praise poem: 


The white flower has bloomed. 

She, our mother, who is painted with the thigh skin 
of the goddess on her face 

She came from Tamoanchan. 


Oh, she has become the god 
on the melon cactus, our mother, 
Itzpapalotl. 
(author's translation, from Seler 1904:994-95) 


Garibay characterizes Itzpapalotl as "la diosa madre en su aspecto 
nocturno. Mariposa negra como la obsidiana dice este nombre. Es una 
forma de Cihuacoatl, pero en su aspecto tétrico"  (1968:18). Like 
Cihuacoatl, Itzpapalotl is closely identified with warriors in Aztec 
praise poetry: 
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Where are you going? Where are you going? 
To war, to the divine water. 
That is where our mother, Obsidian Butterfly, 
stains men with color. 
(author's translation from Garibay 1953:119) 


In another lyric, Itzpapalotl is not referred to by name, but the image 
is evocative: 


In the midst of the plain 
my heart craves death 
by the obsidian edge. 
Only this my heart craves: 
death in war. 
(Leon Portilla 1969:87-8) 


If in battle the valiant warrior desires death by the obsidian blade, 
what better image for this than the impressive goddess Obsidian Butter- 
fly, whose wings shine with scores of obsidian knives? 


In some of the myths and lyrics quoted above, the same events 
repeat with different players, for in the Aztec pantheon there was great 
fluidity in the roles of the goddesses in particular. They wear each 
other's insignia, and stand for each other in crucial events of mythic 
drama. They are identical, yet different, but one thing emerges with 
remarkable consistenoy: goddesses are closely associated with war- 
making. They are seen as patrons and protectors of warriors, a role 
befitting a mother goddess interested in the welfare of her children.^ 
Goddesses also act as participants in war, even, in the oase of 
Xochiquetzal and Itzpapalotl, as the primordial participant and victim 
in cosmic war. This death-dealing aspect of chthonic fertility 
goddesses is in perfect concordance with Mesoamerican ideals of warfare 
as propitiation for the sun, in which bloodshed allows for further life 
and cosmic renewal. 


We might also consider here the Aztec concept of the parturient 
mother as a warrior: she who dies in childbirth reaps a heavenly reward 
equivalent to that of the bravest slain warrior. Seler, translating 
from the Nahuatl, points out that the woman who dies in childbirth is 
mociuaquetzqui "the warrior who has assumed the form of a woman" (Seler 
1904:999). Cecelia Klein has very succintly outlined the complementary 
funetions of dead warriors and women who die in childbirth: 


All Aztec warriors who were killed in battle or 
sacrificed on a victor's stone were believed to 
join the sun at the eastern horizon. There, in 
the honorable capacity of messengers and "lords" 
of the sun, they daily escorted that solar body 
to its zenith in the midday sky. Since child- 
birth was itself likened to death and to battle, 
the woman who successfully "conquered" a child 
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was also considered a warrior. Thus, those 
women who died in the process of giving birth 
were themselves regarded as dead heroes who went 
to serve the sun. These were the women who 
constituted the ranks of the Cihuateteo, the fe- 
male demons who lived in the west in the "land 
of women" and who daily escorted the sun from 
its zenith to its setting on the western 
horizon. The death of these women together with 
the sacrifice of the male warriors nourished and 
maintained the life of the sun, and hence that 
of the entire universe. (1972:40) 


The many references to the martial aspects of goddesses suggest 
that this was not only a well-established theme in Aztec myth, but one 
having considerable time depth as well. I have presented it at length 
because the existence of the same configuration of traits in Teoti- 
huacan, Kaminaljuyu, and Escuintla art supports the idea that similar 
beliefs were held by Classic-period Mexicans. We find in Teotihuacan 
iconography the existence of butterfly figures in paradise scenes (the 
Tepantitla mural), butterflies conjoined with both martial and fire 
symbolism (tripod pottery and censers), and the existence of a female 
butterfly deity who seems to dominate the religious iconography of 
Teotihuacan-derived communities in Guatemala's southern piedmont. We 
have illustrated Aztec parallels for these forms and considered their 
ideological associations. It is important to stress that since several 
different motifs coincide in the same configuration in later Central 
Mexican art, the interpretations offered here are less shaky than if 
just one feature had been taken out of context and its continuity of 
meaning asserted.? Because it is a constellation of forms that is 
carried through time, we have greater confidence that the meaning has 
remained intact. In methodology, I follow Pasztory's "synthetic 
approach" to iconographic studies (1973). The interlocking corrobora- 
tive evidence afforded by contextual analysis, comparative analysis, 
and ethnohistoric analogy used in concert may prove to be the most 
successful key to unlock the riddle of Mesoamerican iconography, as she 
has pointed out. 


In relying on Aztec accounts for an understanding of provincial 
Teotihuacan art, the Kaminaljuyu vessel (figure 5) is a crucial work of 
art, linking Aztec belief to the earlier images. It is the one Middle 
Classic depiction that unequivocably shows the butterfly as female. In 
the Escuintla censers, sex is not clearly indicated, although the wing 
placement strongly suggests a  quechquemitl, as I have argued. 
Escuintla art in general closely follows Teotihuacan prototypes, signs, 
and conventions. Because the patrons (Teotihuacan militia and 
pochteca) were familiar with the meanings implicit in the objects, 
there was no need to spell them out in full. At Kaminaljuyu the 
situation was different: the audience was a mixed Teotihuacan and 
highland Maya community. We find in Kaminaljuyu vase painting and 
incising both Teotihuacan and Maya imagery (Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 
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1946:figures 204-207). It is appropriate that the identity of the 
figures would be more clearly delineated at Kaminaljuyu, to avoid con- 
fusion with unfamiliar representations of gods and mythic scenes. The 
female butterfly goddess is shown almost diagrammatically on the 
Kaminaljuyu vessel: long skirt and quechquemitl indicate sex; 
quechquemitl and headdress indicate butterfly persona.6 The emblems on 
the vessel lid further prompt the viewer: the flower, xochitl, suggests 
the name Xochiquetzal; the trapeze and ray headdress is a Teotihuacan 
insignia associated with warriors (Berlo 1976). I suggest that the vase 
painter is trying to prompt us to recognize Xochiquetzal wearing 
butterfly garb in her martial aspect. 


Many years ago, Laurette Séjourné identified Xochiquetzal figur- 
ines at Teotihuacan based on costume analysis (1959:figure 4). More 
recently, Pasztory (1973) has convincingly demonstrated that an 
ancestral version of Xochiquetzal was indeed one of the major deities 
venerated at Teotihuacan, and that her image surmounts the mountain 
paradise scene in the famous "Tlalocan" mural at Tepantitla. Spranz has 
identified Xochiquetzal and other Aztec goddesses in Metepec-phase 
mold-made figurines of Teotihuacan style excavated at Xochitecatl, 
Tlaxcala (1973:224-5; Spranz, Dumond, and Hilbert 1978:tafel 23, 26). 
So not only was an ancestral version of the Aztec goddess worshipped at 
Teotihuacan, but her cult was exported to regional centers outside the 
Teotihuacan valley, such as that in Tlaxcala. I suggest that 
Xochiquetzal's cult, combined with that of Obsidian Butterfly, was also 
exported to the southern Maya area, for we sée its manifestations in 
Escuintla and at Kaminaljuyu. I believe that Xochiquetzal's attributes 
were conflated with those of Itzpapalotl in the scene on the Kaminal juyu 
tripod vessel in figure 5, as they would so often be conflated one 
thousand years later in Aztec song, myth, and codex. Similarly, in the 
Teotihuacan censers found in Escuintla (figure 4), the goddess appears 
in a butterfly aspect. 


If an ancestral version of the martial goddess known to the Aztecs 
as Obsidian Butterfly was venerated by Teotihuacan warriors and traders 
in southern Guatemala, this suggests that Teotihuacanos had devised a 
religious ideology to buttress their economic and political pursuits in 
foreign lands, and a patron deity tailored to their militaristic and 
imperialistic aims. Not only is obsidian the instrument of a warrior's 
death ("my heart craves death by the obsidian edge"); obsidian was 
probably the key natural resource that Teotihuacan was trying to 
exploit and control in these foreign lands (Parsons and Price 1971; 
Sander and Michels 1977) just as they did in the Valley of Mexico. A 
materialist approach to the formation of religious imagery might sug- 
gest that "our mother Obsidian Butterfly" was developed by Teoti- 
huacanos in response to the realities of economic exchange as well as to 
sustain elaborate ideologies about noble death in war. 


It may be significant for our argument that butterflies are linked 


with obsidian and other stones not just in the Chichimec tale of the 
adventures of Itzpapalotl, but also in other Aztec beliefs, and among 
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the Maya as well. Sahagun mentions that lapidaries worshipped the 
goddess Chiconautilzcuintli Papaloxanal Tlapalo. On her face was 
painted a butterfly, and in her left hand she held a shield (1950-1969, 
Book IX:79). In the Anales de Cuautitlan (which has always been used as 
the source for the origin of Aztec beliefs about Itzpapalotl), 
Itzpapalotl is transformed by fire into five stone fragments of various 
colors. Mixcoatl selected the sharp white stone, wrapped it in a sacred 
bundle, and carried it with him. It was thereafter venerated as a 
personified knife of sacrifice. In a curious parallel, in the Maya 
Ritual of the Bacabs, four colored flint knives are identified with 
butterflies: 


Shortly ago I received the force of the red 
chuk-tok (flint), the white chuk-tok. Shortly 
ago I received the force of the black chuk-tok; 
shortly ago I received the force of the yellow 
chuk- tok. 


Shortly ago its force was taken, ye gods, ye 
Bacabs. What is its symbol? The red pepem- 
butterfly, the white pepem, the black pepem, the 
yellow pepem are its symbols. These then are 
the four by themselves. (Roys 1965:62) 


These repeated associations of butterflies and valued stones (be they 
flint, the various stones of the lapidary artist, or obsidian) leads me 
to believe that the conjoining of butterfly and lithic materials cannot 
simply be a later Chichimec introduction into Aztec cosmogony; rather, 
the Chichimec version is simply one version of an older, widespread 
belief about goddesses, sacred stones, and butterflies. Some aspects 
of this belief, as I have argued, may have been codified by Teotihua- 
canos during the Middle Classic period. The numerous ceramic objects in 
Teotihuacan-style found in southern Guatemala suggest that a militaris- 
tic butterfly deity was the predominant cult figure from the Teotihua- 
can pantheon that Teotihuacan warriors and merchants took abroad with 
them. 


Diego Garcia de Palacio's sixteenth-century accounts of Escuintla 
lend supporting evidence to my hypothesis that Central Mexican god- 
desses were important in the ancient culture of the Pacific piedmont. ? 
Palacio mentions that a goddess named Itzcueye (Nahuatl: "possessor of 
an obsidian skirt") was worshipped in Escuintla (1860). Lawrence 
Feldman, in his analysis of Nahuatl loan words in early Guatemala, 
suggests that both Xochiquetzal and Itzpapalotl, along with Itzcueye, 
were venerated on the Pacific piedmont of Guatemala (1976:239-41). 
Independent verification through art historical analysis, ethnohistoric 
texts, and linguistic analysis of loan words suggests a high degree of 
probability that these goddesses played important roles in the pre- 
conquest history of this region. 
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Variant Aspects of the Goddess in Escuintla and Oaxaca 


One of the foremost scholars of Aztec religion, H. B.. Nicholson, 
has described the Aztec pantheon in this manner: 


this great legion of deities was organized 
around a few fundamental cult themes, although 
they greatly overlapped and no clear line can be 
drawn between them. Within each theme what can 
be termed "deity complexes" can be discerned, 
clusters of deities expressing various aspects 
of what amount to sub-themes. (1971a:408) 


Scholars have long recognized this flexibility in the Mesoamerican pan- 
theon. Deities wear each other's clothes and emblems, stand in for each 
other in certain events, and take on new aspects for specialized cult 
concerns. These processes are demonstrated in several ceramic objects 
known from Escuintla and from Oaxaca. 


In Escuintla, the Teotihuacan butterfly goddess takes on one 
variant aspect: patroness of cacao. On one unusual censer (figure 7), 
the butterfly deity rises out of a split cacao pod. Other pod sections 
are molded on the base of the censer lid. The butterfly wears a wing- 
quechquemitl, with painted designs still visible upon it. Flowery buds 
rise from behind the shoulders of the figure. 


The Pacific piedmont of Guatemala was a cacao-growing region in 
colonial times; the conquerer Alvarado forced the town of Escuintla to 
surrender by threatening to destroy its cacao groves (Millon 1955:70). 
Based on a model of Aztec tribute lands, control of the cacao trade may 
have been one of the goals of the Teotihuacanos in their forays into 
southern Guatemala, for conditions in the Central Mexican highlands 
were not suitable for cacao cultivation. 


The exact meaning of the emergence of the butterfly deity from a 
cacao pod is unknown to us; the goddess and the plant may be related in 
several ways. If our analysis of the butterfly deity as Xochiquetzal is 
correct, her relationship to cacao may be a simple one of earth goddess 
to the fruits of her earth. 


Thompson relates that cacao may have had a relationship with human 
sacrifice, the fruit beng a metaphor for the human heart. Both contain 
precious dark liquids: chocolate and blood. In the Chilam Balam of 
Chumayel, a riddle draws this analogy between blood and chocolate 
(Thompson 1956:101). In her martial aspect at Escuintla, the butterfly 
goddess could thus be linked to cacao as a ritual metaphor for human 
heart and blood. Needless to say, the two aspects mentioned, agricul- 
tural fertility and human sacrifice, are not mutally exolusive. The 
Escuintla artist who created this lively image was working in the Teoti- 
huacan stylistic mode, yet infusing his work with a symbolic message for 
the local community living in the heart of a cacao-producing region. 
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They were perhaps involved in the trade and distribution of the sacred 
bean for their mother city, which involved bloodshed as they tried to 
establish outposts in these lands. 


Teotihuacan traits have long been recognized in Classic Period 
Zapotec art. Stone sculptures at Monte Alban depict Teotihuacan emis- 
saries (Marcus 1980), and some Zapotec braseros and urns show aspects of 
style and iconography borrowed from Teotihuacan, principally in Period 
IIIa. No thorough study of the Teotihuacanoid features of Zapotec art 
has been carried out; here, a brief look at the fate of the Teotihuacan 
butterfly goddess in Oaxaca will illustrate the puzzling merger of 
Teotihuacan and Zapotec religious beliefs. 


In Oaxaca, the butterfly went through another transformation. Her 
adaptation to local concerns resulted in a partial disjunction of form 
and meaning. As we shall see, she was subsumed into the Zapotec panthe- 
on, conflated with local deities, and stripped of her militaristic 
associations. Both Boos (1964, 1966) and Caso (1949) have commented on 
the appearance of a foreign butterfly deity in Period IIIa Zapotec art. 
Both agree that it is a Teotihuacan invention, yet neither author 
hazards a guess as to its meaning. 


Sone of the same features found on Escuintla butterfly censers 
appear consistently on Oaxacan urns: in the headdress of seated humans 
are found the diagnostic curled proboscis and feathered eyes of the 
butterfly (figures 8 and 9). These two features are constant. 
Antennae, a constant feature in Escuintla, are variable here, occurring 
sporadically. Other variable elements in Oaxacan butterfly representa- 
tions include a square knot, shells, fire symbols, and hanging head- 
dress flaps, all of which I believe are Teotihuacan rather than Zapotec 
motifs. 


Six of the thirteen butterfly urns that I have studied conjoin 
butterfly imagery with a jaguar mouth, a local Oaxacan form. The 
Zapotecs assimilated the butterfly aspect for their own purposes, per- 
haps to indicate a variable aspect of their own indigenous jaguar god. 
Boos say of this: 


la yuxtaposition de mascaras simbolicas, 

o de caracteristicas de dioses diferentes, 
(es) para crear un diseno que ocultara a 
todos la identida de la deidad o deidades. 
(1964 :87) 


Unlike the situation in Escuintla, here we have an instance of partial 
disjunction: the Teotihuacan butterfly form, and perhaps some of its 
symbolic associations, have been conjoined to the native jaguar god in 
order to produce a new composite being (one is reminded here of the 
maize Tlaloc at Zacuala discussed by Pasztory, 1973:1!8). No emblems of 
warfare are conjoined with the Teo-Oaxacan butterfly, although as we 
have seen, this is its most common association at Teotihuacan and 
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Escuintla. Indeed, the Teotihuacan butterfly in Oaxaca never has mili- 
taristic associations. This further supports the idea of partial dis- 
junction. Such a selective adoption of elements of an iconographic 
cluster is one of the best clues to possible shifts in meaning of 
symbolic forms. 


It is noteworthy that the lack of militaristic associations for 
the butterfly goddess in Oaxaca is consistent with other Teotihuacan 
imagery in this region (C. Millon 1973; Marcus 1980). For example, the 
"estela lisa" at Monte Alban (Marcus 1980:60) depicts Teotihuacan emis- 
saries in what may be military garb, but they carry incense bags rather 
than weapons. The Teotihuacan-Zapotec relationship must have been con- 
siderably more pacific than that between Teotihuacanos and the Maya, 
for Maya depictions of Teotihuaeanos lay particular stress on their 
weapons and martial emblems. 


Despite the lack of martial emblems, two features from the con- 
stellation of Teotihuacan butterfly symbols are retained in Oaxaca: 
the association of the butterfly with fire, and the depiction of the 
butterfly personage as at least sometimes female. Occasionally, the 
old wrinkled face of the fire god wears the butterfly headgear in Caxaca 
(figure 8). In both cases, a jaguar mouth occurs beneath the proboscis, 
so there is a triple conflation here: butterfly/ jaguar/old god. But- 
terfly and old fire god imagery intersect on two censers known to me 
from Teotihuacan itself (Berlo 1980:plates 38, 29). I consider them to 
be a dual expression of the transformational symbolism discussed 
earlier: the transformation of the human soul into a butterfly and the 
physical transformation occurring in a fire sacrifice. It is unclear 
whether this symbolic association is maintained in Oaxaca. 


Caso noted that butterfly deities are both masculine and feminine 
(1949:85), yet he seemed to consider all Oaxacan representations as 
masculine, undoubtedly because all wear the maxtlatl or hanging loin 
cloth. Yet, of the seven butterfly urns in my sample that are complete, 
or where a body in indicated, six also wear a quechquemitl that covers 
the arms (figure 8). (In the other instance, it is Cocijo who wears the 
butterfly jaguar headdress and his arms are bare, as is usual in Oaxacan 
male dress). Classic period Zapotec males either wear short capes 
(above the elbow) or have bare arms (Caso and Bernal 1952:figures 
158,162). Females wear either a pointed or a rounded quechquemitl that 
often, though not always, covers the lower arms. Perhaps these figures 
with both maxtlatl and quechquemitl are female impersonators. We know 
from Aztec accounts and from Teotihuacan murals that priests of female 
deities wore female dress. An alternative explanation is that, as Caso 
states, butterfly deities can be both masculine and feminine, and their 
bisexual nature is depicted here by the union of male and female dress 


A jaguar-butterfly urn in the Smithsonian was collected in 1885 at 
Zaachila (figure 9). In format, this urn closely resembles an Escuintla 
censer. The figure is a bust-type effigy. The. hands grasp bird 
emblems. Flexible flaps hang from the sides of the butterfly jaguar 
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headdress, and Teotihuacan-style fringed starfish bands served as a 
backdrop. The face is unmistakably Zapotec, however. 


The iconographic variety that these butterfly urns exhibit further 
supports the idea that this is an imported deity, one whose functions 
are not clearly fixed in the minds of the populace. It is not an 
ancient, traditional symbolic category. 


Some Zapotec pottery objects display clusters of Teotihuacan 
emblems. Others do not. The Zapotecs assimilated some aspects of 
Teotihuacan art and religion into their own culture. Unlike most other 
peoples of southern Mesoamerica, they seemingly did not seek out Teoti- 
huacano fine trade wares, yet accepted certain Teotihuacan concepts 
into their own religious system. The variable acceptance of foreign 
traits is one of the most interesting aspects of a study of the inter- 
relationship of cultures, and one that may prove most profitable for our 
understanding of the cultural dynamics of ancient Mesoamerican civili- 
zations. 


The Oaxaca data demonstrate that ethnohistoric analogy must be 
used with discernment, and always in conjuction with corroborative con- 
textual evidence. The force of disjunction, substitution, and reinte- 
gration that Kubler describes (1977) obviously did occur in some 
instances in the history of Mesoamerican religion. The adoption and 
adaptation of the Teotihuacan butterfly deity to local Zapotec concerns 
is a good example of this. In Oaxaca, the butterfly lacked a militaris- 
tic identification, its sex was changeble, and it seemed to express some 
aspect of the indigenous jaguar god of the Zapotecs. 


In Escuintla, the Teotihuacan goddess Xochiquetzal appeared prin- 
cipally in her militaristic aspect, wherein her traits were conflated 
with those of Obsidian Butterfly. The martial butterfly goddess, in 
turn, assumed a new aspect (Cacao Butterfly) based on specialized local 
concerns. In Oaxaoa, the Teotihuacan butterfly goddess was assimilated 
into the Zapotec pantheon and transformed once again. In the Peten, 
where much Teotihuaean influence is evident, she seems to have appeared 
not at all. The Teotihuacan warriors commemorated there wear Tlaloc, 
jaguar, tassel, and trapeze-and-ray regalia in their headgear (see C. 
Millon 1973; Berlo 1976, 1980). This is further support for the idea 
that "Butterfly Warrior" probably is not a rank or division designa- 
tion, or even an ethnic insignia, but a designation of those warriors 
who have "met the butterfly goddess on the battlefield" and have died, 
and are so identified within the confines of their own culture. 


Conclusion 
Since Seler's work at the beginning of the twentieth century, 


ethnohistoric analogy has been used to illuminate Mesoamerican pre- 
history. This should be seen as part of the general tradition within 
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Americanist anchaeology of relying upon ethnohistoric data to help 
explain the archaeological record (see Charlton 1981:136-40). The use 
of ethnohistoric analogues has been criticized, especially by Ameri- 
canist art historians (Kubler 1973, 1977), because of its margin for 
error and misinterpretation. Yet ethnohistory continues to be a major 
source of information on the pre-Hispanic world. When used with cau- 
tion, and in concert with contextual evidence, and with a mosaic of 
corroborating details, ethnohistoric analogy can shed great light on 
those artifacts of antiquity that might otherwise remain mute. Yet its 
user must heed the caveat that "analogue models furnish plausible 
hypotheses, not proofs" (Black 1962:223). 


In this essay, 1 have endeavored to clarify the religious forms 
that embodied Teotihuacan military ideology in southern Guatemala, 
based on the Teotihuacan-style artifacts found there, art at metropoli- 
tan Teotihuacan, and later images and beliefs known from Aztec culture. 
I have suggested that those aspects of Aztec warrior ideology involving 
a martial butterfly deity may have originated in the politically-based 
religious beliefs that were promulated during Teotihuacano incursions 
among their southern neighbors. 


RESUMEN 


Este estudio examina el estilo teotihuacano de los incensarios y 
de las vasijas cilíndricas tripoidales descubiertos en Escuintla, 
Guatemala, or cuanto estos revelan acerca de las ideologías de los 
pueblos Teotihuacanos que incursionaron en esta área. Se extraen de 
estos objetos -- y también por medio de analogía la ideología religiosa 
de los pueblos centro mejicanos posteriores -- evidencias sobre las 
creencias militares y religiosas de los Teotihuacanos en relación a la 
diosa marcial mariposa quien parece ser precursora de las diosas 
aztecas Itzpapalotl y Xochiquetzal. La autora sugiere que ciertos 
aspectos del militarismo azteca y su religión se originaron en la 
ideología religiosa basada en la política formulada durante el período 
Teotihuacano de expansión imperial perteneciente al periodo meso- 
clásico. i 
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NOTES 


le For a review of the issues and relevant literature, see 
Berlo, in this volume. 


2s Detailed supporting evidence for these statements can be 
found in Berlo 1980, and in press. 


Je For an analysis of the style and method of production of 
censers at Teotihuacan, see Berlo 1982. 


4. The mother-child relationship between goddess and warrior is 
depicted in hollow figurines known from both Teotihuacan and Escuintla 
(Hellmuth 1975:figure 42; Eckholm 1970:49). In each case, the chest 
area of a seated figure opens to reveal small mold-made warrior figures 
attached, literally, within the bosom of mother earth. A similar figure 
in Teotihuacan style was excavated at Becan, Quintana Roo (Ball 1974). 
These figures must have been dressed in perishable clothing, for their 
bodies are smooth and unadorned except for neckbeads. 


5. The one exception to this is a class of cylindrical tripod 
vessels that are eclectic both in style and iconography. Hellmuth 
(1978) and I (1980:187-202) have both discussed these pots. 


6. It is interesting that much of the vessel painting that has 
survived at Kaminaljuyu has the same diagrammatic quality evident in 
this one vessel. In both the Maya-style and Teotihuacan-style painted 
vessels there is a reliance on full-figure depictions which ane care- 
fully laid out on the sides of the vessels; glyphic emblems are 
displayed on the lids (Kidder, Jennings, and Shook 1946:figures 204, 
205, 207a, 207e). One recognizes a conscious didacticism on the part of 
the painter, who is aiming for clarity and maximum understanding. 


Ta I am grateful to H. B. Nicholson for bringing this documen- 
tary evidence to my attention. 
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Figure 1. Teotihuacan-style warrior incensario, found in Escuintla, 
Guatemala. Collection of the Museum of Art and History, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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Figure 2. Butterfly imagery on cylindrical tripod vessel from 
Teotihuacan, Mexico. After Kubler 1967:figure 42. 


Figure 3. Drawing of a fresco-painted cylindrical tripod vessel with 
butterfly warrior imagery, from Teotihuacan. Diego Rivera 
Museum, Mexico. | 
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Figure 4. Teotihuacan-style  incensario with butterfly iconography, 
found in Escuintla, Guatemala. Photo courtesy of Nicholas 
Hellmuth, Foundation for Latin American Anthropological 
Research. 
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Figure 5. Butterfly goddess painted on cylindrical tripod vessel from 
Burial II, Mound B. Kaminaljuyu, Guatemala. After Kidder, 
et al., 1946: figure 207h. 
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Figure 6. Itzpapalotl with obsidian wings. Drawn from the Aztec 
"Piedra de Itzpapalotl," Museo Nacional de Antropologia, 
Mexico. 
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Figure 8. Zapotec urn depicting an old-faced god with butter- 
fly-jaguar emblems in the headgear. Frissel Museum, 
Mitla. Photo by Raymond E. Senuk. 
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Figure 9: Zapotec urn with butterfly iconography from Zaachila. Photo 


courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution, # 115151. 
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SEEN BUT NOT HEARD: 
WOMEN IN AZTEC RITUAL--THE SAHAGUN TEXTS 


by 


BETTY ANN BROWN 


Introduction 


In dealing with the sodalities and rituals of Pacific Basin men's 
houses, the "Man Blong Custom" program of Time-Life's Tribal Eye tele- 
vision series brings to public forum a point scholars have long dis- 
cussed: given that most anthropological research has been done by 
males, women's activities--particularly those of sacred or secret na- 
ture--have often been neglected. 


The narrator of the "Man Blong Custom" program muses, albeit some- 
what rhetorically, about the possible parallel existence of women's 
sodalities. Then he laments the fact that the accelerated accultura- 
tion of the twentieth century has no doubt eliminated any source of 
information about such hypothetioal female ceremonial groups; the 
Oceanic peoples discussed in the program left neither texts nor narra- 
tive art to give us olues as to the role of women in indigenous ritual 


Such is not the ease with the pre-Columbian people of Mesoamerica. 
Maya Indians of the Classic period (circa 300-900 A.D.) created elabo- 
rately carved stone monuments documenting the integral role of women in 
publie and private ceremonies. For example, the stone stelae and 
lintels of the Maya site of Yaxchilan depict women performing auto- 
sacrifice and experiencing the subsequently induced visions (Yaxchilan 
Lintel 25 from Building 23, see Kubler 1975:plate 96). Women are 
involved in the rituals portrayed on Maya funerary ceramics; 
priestesses and goddesses are found on the pages of Maya manuscripts 
(Anawalt 1981:124, plate 16). 


The Maya often accompanied such images with complex hieroglyphic 
texts listing the titles and positions of the women, locating them in 
time and place. In comparison, the Mixtec Indians of the Post Classic 
period (cirea 900-1520 A.D.) had a much abbreviated writing system. 
Nonetheless, in perusing the Mixtec screenfold books, we can easily 
identify females in the roles of goddess, priestess, and ceremonial 
attendant. As throughout Mesoamerica during the fluorescence of the 
International Post Classic Style (a term coined by Robertson, 1970), 
women are recognized by their attire (see Anawalt 1981:213). Like their 
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descendants of the Mixteca Costa of Oaxaca today, Mixtec women in the 
manuscripts wear long wrap skirts and poncho-like blouses that either 
come to a point in the center, the quechquemitl (see Codex Nuttall, 
pages 13, 17, 19, passim) or have an even horizontal hem, the hui pil 
(see Codex Nuttall, pages 5, 9, passim). Goddesses are indicated by 
special context (appearing in heaven or dwelling in a cave-temple, both 
in Codex Nuttall, page 18) or by fantastic features such as a skeletal 
head (Codex Nuttall page 44; numerous deities are portrayed in the 
Mixtec-related Codex Borgia). 


Mixtec priestesses, like priests, are often shown holding the 
purse-like bags that contained the copal incense religious officials 
burned during rituals (such a priestess appears on Codex Nuttall page 
18; a ruler acting as a priestess is seen on Codex Selden page 5). The 
priestesses may also be shown performing specific religious acts, such 
as sacrificing a bird or animal (Codex Nuttall page 18). When what is 
otherwise assumed to be a supernatural character is shown in a 
sacerdotal function--dancing (Codex Selden page 7), incensing a ritual 
domain (Codex Nuttall page 18), or verbally counseling an historical 
figure (Codex Selden page 6)--a human appearing as a deity impersonator 
is probably indicated. (The distinction is often confusing, and may in 
fact be of importance only to non-native scholars: many Native Ameri- 
cans believed that the impersonator "became" the deity.) Ceremonial 
attendants in the Mixtec manuscripts are found preparing and serving 
the food and drink for ritual occasions, particularly the foaming 
chocolate shared by marriage couples (Codex Nuttall pages 13, 26, 28). 


The Aztecs were heir to the artistic tradition of the Mixtec; 
Donald Robertson has convincingly demonstrated that the style of Aztec 
relief sculpture is predicated by the International Post Classic con- 
ventions seen in the Mixtec books (1951:12 passim; 1970). No doubt the 
Aztecs were heir to many other Mixtec cultural phenomena as well. 


Unfortunately, there are no known Aztec manuscripts that are 
uncontestabl y from the pre-European era. In order to ascertain whether 
Aztec women, like their Maya and Mixtec predecessors, were similarly 
important in ritual, we must turn to books created after the Spanish 
Conquest. 


This paper examines a pair of early colonial manuscripts on the 
Aztecs in order to explore the role of women in the official religion. 
The documents inspected here, among the earliest extant texts on Native 
America, are the work of a Spanish friar who sought information ostensi- 
bly for conversion purposes. Illustrated by Aztec artists, with 
glosses and texts in European script, they are the closest we can came 
to data from sixteenth-century Indian informants. 


Bernardino de Sahugún was a friar in the humanistic Franciscan 
order of Spain. He came to Mexico in 1529 and soon began work on what 
was to become the most comprehensive encyclopedic effort on the Indians 
of the New World. The Primeros Memoriales, completed in 1561 (see Glass 
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and Robertson 1975:188), is the earliest known version of Sahugün's 
text. Written while the friar was residing in Tepeapulco, it records 
the life and culture of the Aztecs very near (and certainly under the 
influence of) the imperial capital. Sahagiin's Florentine Codex (1575- 
80) is much more extensive. Completed in the capital of Tenochtitlan, 
it both reflects regional differences from the data of Tepeapulco and 
more tightly structures the form and content of the material first 
recorded in the Primeros Memoriales. The later date and manifest conti- 
nental prototype of the Florentine Codex (it clearly echoes the struc- 
ture of a medieval encyclopedia--see Robertson 1959:172) allowed 
increased European influence in the presentation of material, both 
textually and pictorially. In order to approach a native view of Aztec 
ritual, this paper concentrates on the data in the Primeros Memoriales, 
uses them as a constant or control, and refers to the Florentine Codex 
to document changes that occurred after increased acculturation to 
Spanish ways. 


Primeros Memoriales: the Deities 


Chapter I of Sahagün's Primeros Memoriales is divided into four 
paragraphs or sections: 1) deities, 2) public ceremonies of the solar 
year calendar, 3) temples and ritual structures, Y) services and 
offering to the gods (Sahagán 1905-07:Vol. 6). 


Much has been written about Aztec supernaturals, Nicholson's 1971 
article being the best summary to date. Here we should note that the 
Primeros Memoriales list includes thirty-six deities, each illustrated 
with a full-figure drawing. These are followed by five "minor" gods, 
the "Tepictoton," and by two sketohy depictions of priests. Of the full 
figure deities, twelve (or one-third of the total) are female. They are 
Chicomecoatl (#7), Teteuinan (#14), Chalchiuhtlicue (#17), Xilonen 
(#18), Izaputlteua (#19), Ciuacoatl Quilaztli (#20), Uixtociuatl (#21), 
Yztacciuatl Coatlicue (#22), Tezcacoac Aiopechtli (#30), Tlamaxac 
Ciuapipiltinanaca (#32), Chantico (#34), and Chalmecaciuatl (#35). 
Like their male counterparts, the goddesses are drawn standing, facing 
to the left. Each holds a circular war shield in her left hand and a 
staff or other identifying insignia in her raised right hand. The 
articles in their right hands are perhaps the most significantly diag- 
nostic paraphernalia: Chicomecoatl (figure 1), the corn goddess, holds 
an hourglass-shaped vessel from which emerge two corn cobs draped in 
corn silk; Teteuinan (figure 2) carries a broom of bound twigs; 
Ciuacoatl (figure 3) grasps the angular weaving stick or batten used by 
women who employ back-strap looms. Uixtociuatl (figure 4), the salt 
goddess, holds a two-tiered staff splattered with liquid rubber, as 
does her relative Tlalloc, the rain god. (Two of the five Tepictoton 
carry similar staffs and two others wear headdresses which are, like 
Uixtociuatls', composed of three truncated triangles flanked by 
rosettes.) Coatlicue, as her name "She of the Serpent Skirts" might 
suggest, carries a serpent staff. Ciuapipiltin (figure 5) is an excep- 
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tional case: representing the women who are deified after death in 
childbirth, she holds neither staff nor shield. Without face paint or 
headdress she appears as a common woman, in a long white huipil and 
skirt, her hair braided and wrapped around her head. | 


The designs of the goddesses' shields vary, as do their clothes, 
face paint, and headdresses. All of the goddesses wear huipiles, except 
#30, #34, and #35, who are attired in the triangular quechquemitl. 


Each goddess is labelled with her name gloss in Nahuatl (the 
language spoken by the Aztecs and the language of the entire Primeros 
Memoriales text), and further discussed by an accompanying paragraph of 
text. As we shall see, the scribe of the next section did not so 
luci dl y label the female characters portrayed. However, we may used the 
representations of the goddesses and of Ciuapipiltin (as originally an 
earthly commoner) to illuminate the significance of the females in the 
second section. 


Primeros Memoriales: the Ceremonial Calendar 


The second section of the Primeros Memoriales, Cahpter I, presents 
the eighteen public ceremonies of the solar year calendar, plus an 
additional festival said to be celebrated every eight years.! 


Each of these nineteen ceremonies is illustrated by a framed 
drawing and described in an adjacent column of Nahuatl text. While 
there are no women depicted in the first three ceremonial illustra- 
tions, there are seven in the drawing for the fourth, Uey Tozoztli, "The 
Great Vigil" (Sullivan n.d.:5). In the upper right hand corner of the 
rectangular composition, four women stand facing right, their arms out- 
stretched and overlapping each other (figure 6). They form an active 
processional line, and may be dancing. A fifth plainly dressed woman 
stands very near the center of the composition. Below her is a woman 
who carries the circular war shield and hourglass vessel of corn cobs 
that ally her with the corn goddess Chicomecoatl. She also faces right, 
towards the seventh female, who stands on the stairs of a frontal 
pyramid temple which has paired corn cobs on its roof. She wears a 
double rosette headdress resembling that worn by Chicomecoatl in the 
deity series of the Primeros Memoriales. Her olose association with the 
temple indicates that the seventh female may be a deity or deity imper- 
sonator. That it is the latter is suggested by the blood splattered 
oven her torso, and by the priest who stands to her left, carrying an 
incense bag in one hand and raising the reddened blade of a sacrificial 
knife in the other. 


The text on Uey Tozoztli mentions no such sacrifice of a goddess- 
impersonator, however. The celebration is said to be held in honor of 
the corn plant: after people cut corn stalks and made household 
offerings, maidens carried ears of corn on their backs and deposited 
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them before the temple of Chicomecoatl. The divergence in information 
between text and illustration leaves us with many questions about the 
function and significance of the drawn figures here and in other cere- 
monies. 


Six females appear in the illustration of the fifth ceremony, 
Toxcatl or "Parched Throat" (Sullivan n.d.:7). Four stand before a 
large post-and-lintel structure that has circles decorating the front 
of its mansard roof (figure 7). They hold up square flags decorated 
with the spikey stars which are described in the text as "papers 
splattered with liquid rubber." We are told that at sundown women 
performed a dance with such flags and then left them "around the temple 
of Tezcatlipoca." 


A second aspect of women's participation in Toxeatl is a dance 
called the "Toxcatl Leap. . .the women danced in their popcorn neck- 
laces, their arms around each other" (Sullivan n.d.:7). The two other 
wonen of the Toxeatl illustration are pressed up against the right hand 
frame of the composition. They wear popcorn necklaces, as indicated in 
the text. They also have tall vertical banners projecting from their 
heads. In the pre-Columbian system of pictorial conventions, similar 
tall white banners were one way of indicating sacrifice (see Codex 
Nuttall page 76). If these are sacrificial victims, why are they not 
discussed as such in the accampanying text? 


The illustration for ceremony six, Etzalcualiztli or "The Eating 
of Corn and Bean Stew" (Sullivan n.d.:8, fn. 24), includes a row of 
three women in the upper right corner. An abbreviated version--abbre- 
viated both in number and artistic detail--of the dancers in ceremony 
four, they probably represent either the singing women or the proces- 
sion mentioned in the accompanying text. 


The text of the Primeros Memoriales tells us that the seventh 
festival, Tecuilhuitontli or "The Little Festival of the Lords" 
(Sullivan n.d.:9), was the festival during which the salt goddess 
Uixtociuatl was sacrificed. It is therefore not surprising to see the 
illustration dominated by females (figure 8). The illustration is 
composed in three tiers. At center top is a large frontal temple. On 
the porch stands a female carrying a tall staff and wearing the trian- 
gle-and-rosette headdress that identify her as the goddess of salt, or 
her impersonator. The frontal temple, with its cross-hatched mansard 
roof, is repeated once on the central level of the composition and twice 
more on the bottom, each time with increasingl y reduced representations 
of the goddess positioned before it. To the left on the middle level is 
a profile or "T-elevation" temple (Robertson 1959:19), in front of 
which stands a priest with incense bag and sacrificial knife. Below 
him, on the bottom level, is another T-elevation temple. What appears 
to be a Tepictoton rests on the temple porch; before him is a double ear 
of corn. 
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The text tells us that Tecuilhuitontli was a time when the women 
sang "arrayed in garlands of wormwood flowers" (Sullivan n.d.:10), but 
such singers do not appear in the illustration: another case of diver- 
gence between picture and text. i 


Uey Tecuihuitl or "The Great Festival of the Lords" (Sullivan 
n.d.:10), the eighth ceremony, was when the goddesses Xilonen and 
Ciuacoatl were sacrificed. In the deity section, Xilonen is shown wi th 
a headdress distinguished by two dangling elements; the female before 
the right-hand temple in the festival illustration wears similar gear 
(figure 9). She is paired with a second figure who stands before a 
second temple and wears a quechquemitl like that worn by Ciuacoatl in 
the deity section. These two face two women from whose heads project 
long sacrificial banners. Are we seeing two stages of the ceremony--the 
deity impersonators appearing before the temples, then dying in sacri- 
fice? 


In the lower half of the Uey Tecuilhuitl illustration is a priest 
who stands before a T-elevation temple and again carries a sacrificial 
knife and incense bag. He faces a row of three women who no doubt 
represent those who, as the text tells us, "dressed themselves in new 
Skirts and huipiles and. . .wore garlands of flowers around their necks 
and on their heads. . ." (Sullivan n.d.:10). These three wamen do not 
wear garlands; their depiction seems as conventionalized as that of the 
priest. Just as the presence of the priest probably meant sacrifice of 
a goddess impersonator in ceremonies four, seven, and eight (he does not 
appear again with the same raised knife in the remainder of the Primeros 
Memoriales ceremonial calendar illustrations), so the rows of women in 
ceremonies four, six, and eight must have indicated a women's rite. The 
content the specific rite--the specific song, dance, procession--must 
have been clearly olued by pictorial context in pre-Columbian proto- 
types, ready for recitation of the memorized explanation by the 
religious who "read" Aztec books. Aztec oral history and its relation 
to visual stimulii in the manuscripts is now lost. The European- 
controlled texts that remain are often frustratingly vague. We simply 
do not know exactly what women's rite is represented in the depiction of 
Uey Tecuilhuitl. 


Women's rituals are not illustrated with either ceremony nine or 
ten, but a female figure who carries the shield of concentric circles 
and twig broom identifying her as Teteuinan does appear. In nine 
(Mieailhuitontli), she faces the four priests who drag into town the 
tree soon to be transformed into the xocotl pole. In ten (Uey 
Miccailhuitl), she stands in the upper left corner, opposite the prize 
atop the pole. Although there is no mention of women or goddess for 
cerenony ten, the text does say Teteuinan and the noble women made 
offerings to the pole during ceremony nine (Sullivan n.d.:11). 


Teteuinan was sacrificed during Ochpaniztli or "Sweeping" 


(Sullivan n.d.:13), ceremony eleven. The large, complex illustration 
for this festival contains eight representations of females (figure 
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10). Four carry the goddess' twig broom and concentric circle shield; 
four others wear her spun cotton headdress. The four with brooms and 
shields occupy the upper right quarter of the composition. They are 
each associated with a complex form of folded paper covered with splat- 
tered liquid rubber. Those with cotton headgear are arrayed in the 
upper left. Three hold the outstretched limbs of a fourth; the sacrifi- 
cial knife raised by one of the three holders alludes to the fate of the 
prone fourth figure. 


Although the text tells us that Aztec women sang for twenty days 
during this festival, no performers seem to be portrayed in the 
Ochpani zt1i illustration. The text also discusses the fact that after 
the impersonator of Teteuinan was sacrificed, she was flayed and "a man 
dressed himself in her skin" (Sullivan n.d.:15). He then went to the 
courtyard of the Temple of Huitzilopochlti, the Aztec patron war god. 
Later, a mask made of the skin of the impersonator was placed on top of 
a pole. This is represented in the Primeros Memoriales illustration by 
a head on top of ladder-like structure. The two banners projecting 
above the head underscore its sacrificial origin. 


The text tells us that the Ochpaniztli festival concluded with 
mock combat in front of a representation of the goddess. "For this 
reason she (Teteuinan) was called 'Waman Warrior'" (Sullivan n.d:16). 
The men with raised macana weapons and tiny circular shields arrayed 
before the ladder appear to be performing such mock combat. 


The only women who appear in the twelfth ceremonial illustration 
are found close to the left-hand frame. They sit with their legs drawn 
up under their bodies, as do women in Aztec stone sculpture (Kubler 
1975:plate 31B). Their outstretched hands proffer circular objects 
surmounted by what appear to be severed hands or claws (?). The text on 
Teteo Eco or "The Gods Arrive" (Sullivan n.d.:16) says that it was a 
time for the offerings of first fruits which were "adorned with red 
feathers" (this phrase may be a linguistic pun for the severed items). 


Women are absent from both illustration and text of festival 
twelve. They do not appear in the illustration of ceremony thirteen, 
either; the text clearly states, "Only the men danced. . ." during this 
hunting celebration (Sullivan n.d.:17). 


In contrast, the text on the fifteenth ceremony, Panquetzaliztli, 
says that "all the maidens and youths danced" (Sullivan n.d.:19). But 
the maidens are excluded from the illustration of the main ceremony 
dedicated to Huitzilopochtli. 


Atemoztli or "Descent of the Water" (Sullivan n.d.:20), the six- 
teenth ceremony, was when dough figures of the Tepictoton were created 
and "sacrificed" by having their heads cut off by women's weaving 
battens. The illustration contains four females and four males (figure 
11). At top, from left to right, are a male carrying an incense bag and 
holding a macana weapon, a female who stands before a flat-roofed temple 
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and carries a two-tiered staff like that of the Tepictoton, and a 
Xilonen figure holding a bowl in her outstretohed hands. Behind Xilonen 
is a column of four symbols for rain or precious jewel. 


The lower half of the Atemoztli composition is filled by five 
figures alternating male-female. They stand on small petate mats 
facing left, and hold bowls in their projecting arms. Before each is a 
vessel with a ring handle at its lip. None of the "offering figures" or 
attendants is explained in the text. 


Like those of the fourth, seventh, eighth, and eleventh ceremo- 
nies, the seventeenth illustration focuses on the representation of a 
goddess. The seventeenth ceremony is called Tititl or "Stretching" 
(Sullivan n.d.:21). In this ease, Ciuacoatl is clearly identified by 
the weaving stick, quechquemitl, and heavy face paint. She stands in 
the center of the composition, before a carefully limned frontal 
temple-pyramid. At her feet are two bags, tied with rope, and described 
in the text as the "barn owl" bags with which men struck women in 
playful mock combat. 


Around Ciuacoatl are arrayed seven gods. Clockwise from top, they 
are Atlaua (#25 in the Primeros Memoriales deity list), Tezcatlipoca 
(#3), Ixtlilton (#12) (or possibly Macuilxochitl, #29), Huitzilopochtli 
(#1), Tlalloc (#6), and Quetzalcoatl (#4). This is an impressive list, 
the key powers of the male supernatural hierarchy, but Ciuacoatl is 
depicted as larger than they, and compositionally dominant. The text 
states that this was a time when all the gods danced, and that the 
festival was also called "Ilamatecuhtli's Leap" (Ilamatecuhtli being 
another name for Ciuacoatl). The text adds that at this time the priest 
dressed as the Ciuateteo (another term for the Ciuapipiltin, the women 
who died in childbirth). Although this event is not illustrated, it 
should be remembered, as cross-dressing was a major component of Aztec 
ritual. 


The historical chronicles tell us that when the Colhuacdn princess 
was sacrificed by an Aztec priest, he donned her flayed skin and dress. 
That this event was ritually repeated in Ochpaniztli is suggested by the 
texts as well (see Brown 1984). The prime minister of the Aztec empire 
often dressed as the goddess Ciuacoatl when appearing in state (see 
Klein 1979). Cross-dressing continues in Mexican festivals today, 
where men dress as women and dramatically enact proper (or hysterically 
improper) female behavior (Esser 1979). 


The last of the eighteen solar year festivals discussed in the 
Primeros Memoriales is Izcalli or "growth" (Sullivan n.d. :22). Izcalli 
is said to have included "the eating of the amaranth greens tamales," 
"the sowing of seeds anew," the "stretching" of children and of various 
plants to ensure rapid growth, and the dancing and drinking of alcoholic 
beverages by children. 
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None of these events is depicted in the corresponding illustra- 
tion. Instead, we have a "re-make" of the illustration for ceremony 
sixteen (Atemoztli), with a deity in a central frontal temple flanked by 
a priest on the left and a woman (apparently not a goddess this time) on 
the right. Below them are the alternating male-female fgures with 
offering bowls, ringed vessels, and petate mats. The deity in the 
center is a male--Izcozauhqui--not a female Tepictoton as in the copied 
prototype. But otherwise, the composition was repeated, so it makes 
sense that the text concludes with ". . .at sundown a procession was 
held, exactly like the one held in Atemoztli" (Sullivan n.d. :23). 


Atamalcualiztli or "The Eating of Water Tamales" (Sullivan 
n.d. :24) is unique in being given a full page illustration and in being 
discussed as a festival celebrated every eight years. Atamalcualiztli 
is described as a "movable" feast, celebrated sometimes in Quecholli, 
sometimes in Tepiehuitl. Perhaps "feast" is a misleading term: 
Atamalcualiztli began with a time of fasting. Then numerous deity 
impersonators danced in the guises of birds and insects. The Mazateca 
Indians grabbed frogs and snakes from a pool before the temple of 
Tlalloc, and then danced with them. The period of abstinence was ended 
with a great supper of fruit tamales and the ritual distribution of bins 
of corn. 


The Atamlcualiztli illustration, ringed by the footprints indicat- 
ing movement or direction, includes thirty-four figures, of which eight 
are clearly female. Four of these are goddesses. Standing with their 
shields and staffs, Chicomecoatl (goddess #7 in the deity list), 
Chalchiuhtlicue (#17), Tezcacoac Cuipechtli (#30), and Xilonen (#18) 
alternate on the right half of the composition between seven gods. An 
earthly woman sits under the thatch roof of a commoner's home. Two 
others sit their legs similarly curled underneath them, and hold food 
vessels out.to either side of Tlalloc's serpent pool. At the center 
bottom of the composition, a woman sits weaving on the backstrap loom 
that is tied to a flowering tree. Two feather tufts set into her coiled 
hair indicate her elite status. 


Thus we see females depicted in thirteen of the nineteen solar 
calendar festival illustrations of Sahagún's Primeros Memoriales. Many 
of those represented are deities or deity impersonators: goddesses are 
depicted in half of the ceremonial drawings (in illustrations 4, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, and 19). They are the focus of illustrations 4, 
7, 8, 11, 16, and 17, or thirty percent of the total. 


But there are many females who are not goddesses. These can be 
mere participants (dancers, singers) or ceremonial attendants (those 
who prepare, serve, offer food), or they can be powerful ritual 
enactors, i.e., priestesses, as is particularly obvious in ceremony f 11 
(Ochpaniztli), where they hold and sacrifice a female victim. 


It seems obvious that the females of the supernatural realm--the 
goddesses (or their impersonators )--were of crucial importance to the 
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Aztec ritual structure. In the Primeros Memoriales account, they 
dominate six of the ceremonial illustrations, appear in four more. 
Earthl y women appear in nine or fifty percent of the illustrations. (In 
contrast, while earthly males appear in all but two of the ceremonial 
illustrations, male deities appear in only nine.) 


But the Primeros Memoriales does not clarify the role(s) of these 
earthly women. Which were priestesses? What were their functions? 
Which of the dancers/singers/ceremonial servants performed socially- 
specialized functions for which they were highly trained? Which drawn 
figures represent the "masses," if any? 


What, for example, do the scribes mean when they write (of the 
Toxcatl ceremony), "Each woman went along dancing, carrying papers 
splattered with liquid rubber"? Do they mean all the women of the town? 
Or do they mean all the women of a certain religious order? What do 
they mean when they write (of Tecuilhtuil) that the women sang, that 
they danced in their new olothes? Which wamen? Sametimes the issue is 
clear, as when they write (of Micailhuitontli) that the noble women made 
offerings or (of Ochpaniztli) "Everyone, all the people, danced" 
(Sullivan n.d.:14). But often the meaning remains obscure. 


Although we can identify females (or those acting as females) by 
their attire in the illustrations, it is sometimes not so easy to do so 
in the Nahuatl text of Sahagún's Primeros Memoriales. For while there 
are very explicit Nahuatl nouns for women (especially cihuatl), the 
language's personal pronouns are vague.  Yehuatl can mean he or she; 
-te- can mean (to) him or (to) her; i- can mean his or hers (Anderson 
1973:17-19). Contrary to what might be expected from the visual infor- 
mation, no words expressly for priestess are found in the Primeros 
Memoriales ceremonial descriptions. But although Molina lists 
tlateochiualli and teopixqui for priest ("sacerdote" in Spanish; Molina 
1977:107), the two terms can be used to refer to sacerdotal personages 
of either sex. Parts of the Primeros Memoriales text can thus be 
interpreted as ambiguous as to sexual designation. 


The confusion is compounded when the production of Sahagün's 
Primeros Memoriales is examined. Ellen T. Baird's dissertation (1979) 
is the most complete study of the Primeros Memoriales pictorials to 
date. Acknowledging that the present format of the Primeros Memoriales 
follows that of a European book (Baird 1979:52), she feels that the 
illustrations for the eighteen ceremonies were copied from a precon- 
quest tira or screenfold manuscript (Baird 1979:87), and that they 
preceded the accampanying text (Baird 1979:114). Baird cites Lopéz 
Austin who suggests that the text was developed from responses to a 
questionnaire Sahagán oreated: 


Based on the order of information given, Lopéz 

Austin suggests that the questions were the fol- 

lowing: 

1. What is the name of this feast (in refer- 
ence to the rectangle containing the 
drawing)? 
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ge Why is it called that (when the name 
arouses his curiosity)? 

3e What human sacrifices or offerings were . 
made for this feast? 

4, How was the ceremony performed? 

Ds On what date of the Julian calendar did 
this month fall? 

The order varies only in the material on the 

first two monthly feasts. 

(Lopéz Austin 1974:125, quoted in Baird 1979:112) 


Baird continues, "Sahagún's use of a questionnaire and his adher- 
ence to it help explain why one-half of the texts give less or different 
information than the accompanying drawings. Sahagún did not ask for an 
itemized identification of all the figures and objects in each drawing; 
he asked for responses to his questions" (1979:112). 


Of course Sahagún was male. He tells us his principales (native 
noble men )--informants and his gramáticos (the students trained at the 
College of Santa Cruz, Tlatelolco, whom Sahagún used as scribes) were 
all male as well. (Baird [1979:219] hypothesizes that the scribes were 
the artist/copyists of the illustrations.) Neither Sahagún nor the 
young scribes were trained in a tradition that supported a female 
priesthood. The questionnaire, as reconstructed by Lopéz Austin, does 
not appear to have encouraged discussion of women's participation in 
the ceremonies. Where then may we look to garner further information on 
the role of women in Aztec ritual? 


Primeros Memoriales: Services to the Gods 


One source is the fourth section of the Primeros Memoriales, 
Chapter I, itself. Following discussion of the temples and other sacred 
spaces (in section three), is a list of the "Servicios a los Dioses" 
(services to the gods). Eighteen services are illustrated and 
discussed (is it more than a coincidence that this number exactly 
repeats the number of solar year ceremonies?). All show single figures 
engaged in the indicated ritual act, except service #17, which includes 
five figures flanking a central structure. Of the eighteen services, 
six--including the first four--are female figures. The figure is also 
female; and one waman is included in the seventeenth drawing. 


The first service depicted, Tlamanaliztli, shows a woman, a 
commoner in skirt and huipil, holding a bowl containing four circular 
objects and a tripod containing a severed hand (figure 12a; also consult 
the illustration for Teteo Eco for similar "severed hands"). 
Tlamanaliztli means "offering" (it is translated as ofrecimiento in 
Molina 1977:90); the text tells us that both food ("from all kinds of 
living things") and capes (i.e., textiles) were offered to the "devil" 2 
by the young women. 3 
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Tlenamaquiliztli is the offering of copal incense. The text says 
this was done by both men and women; the illustration (figure 12b) shows 
a woman with a clay incense ladle from which rise six curves of perfumed 
smoke. 


Copaltemaliztli is the casting of copal incense, which was done by 
tossing nuggets of the resin from a gourd vessel into a brazier full of 
coals. This was done "when any weighty words were yet to be said" 
(Sahagún 1951:182). A woman extends her hands over the smoking brazier 
in the Primeros Memoriales illustration (figure 12c). 


The fourth service to the gods is Tlalqualiztli, the eating of 
earth, which was done to swear to a statement or to show high honor. 
This was very sacred rite (Sahagún 1951:182). In the Tlalqualiztli 
illustration (figure 12d), a woman bends, pointing her index finger 
towards dirt at her feet. 


The eighteenth or last service is Tlachpanaliztli, the sweeping. 
A woman is shown with the same kind of broom that the goddess Teteuinan 
carries in the ceremonial depictions (figure 14), but the text tells us 
both genders made the sweeping offering (Sahagún 1951:186). 


Service #17, Teuquauquetzaliztli, is the piling up of firewood for 
the god (Sahagún 1951:186). In the illustration (figure 13), four men 
in xicolli garments flank a ritual structure, the two closest to it 
actually appearing to hold it up. To the far right a woman approaches, 
carrying a bunch of wood with the tumpline suspended from her forehead. 
Her position and context recall that of the teomane or "god-carriers" of 
Aztec historical manuscripts. Particularly in the Tira de la 
Peregrinación (Codice Botturini), we see four highly ranked persons-- 
three men and a woman--carrying the paraphernalia of the patron god 
throughout the Aztec migration from Aztlán to Tenochtitlan. If these 
are, as might be presumed, the original priests and priestess of the 
Aztec tribe, they may be interpreted as ancient ritual archetypes. The 
inclusion of a woman must indicate that there was a long history of 
females carrying objects of and for the Aztec gods. (Early Mixtec 
images also include a woman among a quartet of priestly figures; see 
Codex Nuttall pages 17 and 18.). 


Although women are neither illustrated nor clearly discussed in 
terms of the more bloody aspects of Aztec ceremonialism (as animal and 
human sacrificial slaying, or the drawing of straws and thorn through 
the body in self-inflicted penitence), they are nonetheless illustrated 
and discussed as integral to the services to the gods, that is, to 
sacerdotal functions, in the fourth section of the Primeros Memoriales. 
Details from the Tira de la Peregrinación indicate this role had a long 
history among the Aztecs. 
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The Florentine Codex: Services to the Gods 


The exact list of eighteen services to the gods is repeated in 
Sahagán's later encyclopedic tome, the Florentine Codex (Sahagün 
1951:181-86), largely without illustrations, however. These eighteen 
are then amplified by twenty-one additional services, including 
Cihuapacuiquiztli, "Singing in the Manner of a Woman" (Sahagún 
1951:188). In the Florentine Codex, the services are followed by "A 
True Relation of all Those Who Served in the Houses of the Gods" 
(Sahagún 1951:193-201). Only two of the thirty-eight "servers in the 
god houses" (read "priests") are obviously female: the Ciuaquacuilli 
(Old Priestess) in charge of the offerings at the Temple of Atenchicalan 
(i.e., the Temple of Teteuinan) and the Cihoaquacuilli iztac cihoacoatl 
who was in charge of the sweeping and laying of fire at the Teteuinan 
temple (Sahagún 1951:197-98). "And any who made supplication (to the 
goddess) spoke to the Iztac ciuatl cuiaquacuilli. This one determined 
all that was done here at (the Temple of) Atenchicalcan" (Sahagún 
1951:198). 


If a woman was head priestess at the Teteuinan temple, and 
Teteuinan was as ritually important as the Primeros Memoriales 
illustrations might indicate (she is the only goddess in three 
ceremonial illustrations, the focus of the major festival Ochpaniztli), 
then we have a clear textual indication of a very important woman in 
Aztec ritual. If or how this priestess is illustrated in the 
Sahaguntine corpus is another question. 


She does not seem to appear in the Florentine Codex illustrations 
of the ceremonial calendar (figures 1-49, following page 102 in Sahagtin 
1951). Unlike the Primeros Memoriales, the Florentine Codex is not 
consistent with a one-to-one relation of illustration to ceremonial 
description. Some ceremonies have several framed illustrations: 
Tlacaxipehualiztli, the second festival, has twelve; Atamalcualiztli 
(called "Ixcocauhqui" in the Florentine Codex) has fifteen. Others, as 
the first, are not illustrated at all. And while the overall total of 
festival calendar illustrations in the Florentine Codex is greater than 
that of the Primeros Memoriales (forty-nine in the former compared to 
nineteen in the latter), the proportion which contains women is less. 


Women are shown washing their hair during Tlacaxipehauliztli 
(Florentine Codex ceremonial illustration 10), offering corn during Uei 
Tocoztli (illustration 13). The goddess Chicomecoatl receives 
offerings from men in illustration 14, also for the Uei Tocoztli 
festival. Women form part of an on-looking crowd in illustration 16 for 
the Toxcatl festival. They accompany the salt goddess with offerings in 
illustration 24 (Tecuilhuitontli festival), although males sacrifice 
the goddess-impersonator in the following pictorial panel. 


The illustration for Tititl, #33, shows men throwing at women the 
"barn owl" bags seen at Ciuacoatl's feet in the Primeros Memoriales 
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version. A woman pulls her child's ears to "stretch" her for growth in 
the Izcalli illustration 34. 


Ixcocauhqui, like the Primeros Memoriales Atamalcualiztli, is vis- 
ually unique. It is portrayed by fifteen illustrations and women are in 
most of them. Women receive food (#35) and prepare it (#36). They 
admonish youths (#38), then give them drink (#43). Women receive tex- 
tiles (#40), take babies (#41) and youths (#42) to the temples. They 
also do much talking, as the numerous speech scrolls indicate (#42, 
#44). 


The ceremonial descriptions in the Florentine Codex are longer by 
many times than the corresponding ones in the Primeros Memoriales. 
Women are mentioned in reference to many rituals, but again there is no 
clear indication of their rank or role. And while the text on the first 
eighteen services to the gods very closely parallels that of the 
Primeros Memoriales, only one service of the ten illustrated in the 
Florentine Codex includes a woman (Tlachpanaliztli, illustration 53). 


Florentine Codex: What Women Did at the Temples 


That neither Sahagún himself nor his informants and scribes con- 
sidered women's role a priority is manifest in the last entry to Book II 
of the Florentine Codex. "Account of What the Women Did There at the 
Temples" seems an afterthought, a reluctant coda (Sahagún 1951:215-16, 
i.e., the very end of the volume). Although the section begins "Behold 
the life of a priestess whom (their mothers) vowed (to service) there in 
the great temple" all that is really described is: 1) that parents 
could dedicate their daughters to the temple at very young age; 2) that 
the child would leave brooms and incense at the temple every twenty 
days; and finally 3) that the temple was actually entered by maidens 
who performed what is called a "veiling ceremony." 


The brief account concludes by saying that if the woman, then a 
priestess ("cihoatlamacazqui") were asked in marriage, she would take 
her offerings and perform another "veiling." This last is ambiguous at 
best. Jacques Soustelle interprets it to mean that the women would 
leave the temples for marriage, adding, "But it appears that many pre- 
ferred to give themselves up entirely to religion" (1955:73). 


Soustelle does not make clear why he says many preferred the ritual 
life. Perhaps he, too, studied the representations of women in the 
Primeros Memoriales and Florentine Codex ceremonial illustrations and 
likewise concluded that women played a key role in Aztec religion and 
history. But if he then turned to the texts accompanying Sahagún' s 
pictorials, he would have found the allusions to women's roles elusive 
at best. Only hinted at in the drawings and virtually lost in the 
questionnaire/interview process (and its further reduction in later 
colonial writing), information about women's role in Aztec ritual--like 
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the data on many sacred or secret aspects of women's lives in non- 
European societies--remains an evocative mystery. 


Conclusions 


This paper has examined the pictorial and textual information of 
the work of Fray Bernardino de Sahagún in order to explore the role of 
women in Aztec public ritual. The earlier of Sahagún's illustrated 
works, the Primeros Memoriales, was emphasized as it manifests less 
European influence than the later Florentine Codex. 


Goddesses were unquestionably important among the Aztecs; of the 
thirty-six deities listed in Chapter I, paragraph I of the Primeros 
Memoriales, twelve (or one third of the total) are female. Each deity 
is illustrated with a full figure drawing and described in a adjacent 
passage in Nahuatl text. 


Chapter I, paragraph II of the Primeros Memoriales is devoted to 
the ceremonies in honor of Aztec deities, the eighteen solar year 
festivals plus a nineteenth, Atamalcualiztli. Women appear important 
here as well: female characters are found in thirteen of the nineteen 
festival illustrations. Of the total of fifty-five females portrayed, 
fifteen are clearly goddesses. But while the Primeros Memoriales text 
on the ceremonies identifies and briefly discusses most of the 
goddesses portrayed, none of the forty other females--be they deity 
impersonators, priestesses, ceremonial attendants or merely commoners-- 
is adequately discussed. 


We know from Chapter I, paragraph IV of the Primeros Memoriales 
that women performed several of the key rites, and from references 
(however elusive) in the Florentine Codex that women joined the temples 
and held major positions in the religious hierarchy. 


Why doesn't the Primeros Memoriales text correspond to (and there- 
by elucidate) the ceremonial illustrations, particularly in reference 
to women's roles? A major factor must have been Sahagün's research 
techniques. If he used the questionnaire reconstructed by López Austin 
he was not actively pursuing information of women's participation in 
the ceremonies. Sahagún's own cultural heritage--the Catholic excelu- 
sion of women from the priesthood--may have blinded him (as ethnocen- 
trism of various sorts has biased many subsequent anthropologists.) 


But there is another possibility. It appears the native inform- 
ants and scribes Sahagún employed were all male. Were Aztec men privy 
to the knowledge of women's ritual activities? Or were they like Hopi 
children today, who see the kachinas emerge from the kivas without 
understanding the transition their uncles and neighbors have undergone 
underground? 
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Whatever the cause or combination of causes, while both prior 
cultural information from the Maya peoples and the ceremonial illustra- 
tions of Sahagún's Primeros Memoriales indicate that women were impor- 
tant in pre-Columbian ritual, early colonial texts are frustratingly 
limited on the topic. We must continue to study the pictures, not just 
the words, to increase our knowledge of women's roles in pre-Columbian 
America. 


RESUMEN 


Se ve muchas mujeres en las ilustraciones del calendario 
ceremonial azteca en los Primeros Memoriales de Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagún. Sin embargo, los textos que acompañan las ilustraciones ni 
identifican ni explican las significación de las mujeres. 


Este capítulo examina las obras de Sahagün con fín de obtener datos 
Sobre el papel de la mujer en los ritos públicos aztecas. Hay muchas 
sugestiones sobre la importancía de las mujeres en los ritos, pero el 
sexo de Fray Sahagún y su metodo de rebusca aparentemente impedieron 
estudio profundo del asunto. 


NOTES 


1. My dissertation (Brown 1978) disputes the generally accepted 
structure of the Aztec ceremonial calendar of the solar year, suggest- 
ing that what was recorded in the early colonial period was greatly 
influeneed by European concepts of religious calendars. That argument 
is not germaine to this article, so I here discuss the ceremonial 
structure exactly as presented by Sahagún. 


es The early colonial Spanish writers constantly referred to 
pre-Columbian deities as devils or "diablos" (Sahagün 1951:190) and to 
pre-Columbian temples as devils' houses (Sahagún 1951:204). 


3. To the best of my knowledge, the "Servicios a los dioses" has 
been translated neither to English nor Spanish. For the discussion 
here, I combine my own rudimentary knowledge of Nahuatl with constant 
checks of Anderson and Dibble's fine translation of the parallel text in 
Sahagún's Florentine Codex (Sahagún 1951:181-87). 
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NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


All line drawings are by the author after Chapter I of the Primeros 
Memoriales (Sahagún 1905-7). 
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Figure 2. Teteuinan 
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Figure 3. Ciuacoatl 
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Figure Y. Uixtociuatl 
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Figure 5. The Ciuapipiltin 
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Figure 6. Uey Tozoztli 
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Figure 7. Toxcatl 
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Figure 8. Tecuilhuitontli 
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Figure 9. Uey Tecuihuitl 
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Figure 10. Ochpaniztli 
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Figure 11. Atemoztli 
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Figure 12. Services to the gods: 
c. Copaltemaliztli d. Tlalqualiztli 
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Figure 13. Services to the gods: Tlachpanaliztli. 
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Figure 14. Services to the gods: Teuquaquetzaliztli. 
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TEXT AND IMAGE IN SAHAGUN'S 
PRIMEROS MEMORIALES 


by 


ELLEN TAYLOR BATRD 


Fray Bernardino de Sahagún's encyclopedic work, the Historia 
general de las cosas de Nueva España, is a major source of information 
on preconquest religion, culture, and language in Central Mexico. The 
texts of Sahagún! s manuscripts provide direct sources of factual infor- 
mation on the preconquest past. The illustrations are rich sources as 
well; they not only illustrate the texts they accompany but further 
provide much valuable direct and indirect preconquest information and 
yield significant insight into the dramatic changes which took place in 
Mexico during the early postconquest period. 


A careful analysis of the pictorial structure and function of the 
illustrations of Sahagún's Primeros Memoriales, the first in a series 
of working manuscripts of his Historia general, reveals information on 
Sahagún's methodology and the preconquest pictorial manuscripts he con- 
sul ted. 


In 1557 Fray Francisco Toral, Franciscan Provincial of New Spain, 
order Sahagún to write in Nahuatl all that appeared to Sahagún to be 
"useful for the instruction, cultivation, and maintenance of Christian- 
ity of the natives of New Spain and for the aid of the workers and 
missionaries who instruct them [the natives]" (Sahagún 1938, I:xvii).? 
In response to Toral's order, Sahagún began collecting information and 
preparing the manuscript that is now known as the Primeros Memoriales. 


In the prologue to Book II of the Codex Florentino, the final 
complete version of the Historia general executed under Sahagün's 
direct supervision, Sahagán clearly stated the manner in which he went 
about collecting information for his projected work. After receiving 
Toral's directive, Sahagún drew up a "minuta or memoria of all the 
matters that had to be treated" (Sahagún 1938, 1:79). Sahagün's minuta 
is believed to have been either a memorandum outlining the topics he 
wished to pursue (López Austin 1974:111-12, 115) or, more specifically, 
a questionnaire (Sahagún 1938, I:xvii). The minuta was in Spanish and 
is now lost. He also prepared for his work by choosing four young 
native men, gramáticos (grammarians) or latinos (latinists), as he 
referred to them, who had been former students of his at the Indian 
College of Santa Cruz in Tlatelolco. These young men, trilingual 
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(Nahuatl, Spanish, Latin) and well educated, were to serve as his 
assistants. 


Sahagún went first to the small town of Tepepuloo (modern-day 
Tepeapulco), approximately sixty miles northeast of Mexico City, in 
1558 or 1559 (Nicholson 1973:207). In Tepepulco ten or twelve 
principales ancianos (old native noblemen) were selected to be his 
informants. According to Sahagün, 


With these principales and gramáticos, also 
principales, I spoke many days, almost two 
years, following the order of the minuta which I 
had made. 

Everything that we discussed was given to 
me by means of pictures, which was the writing 
they had used of old, and the gramáticos 
explained them in their language, writing the 
explanation at the foot of the picture. Even 
now I have these originals. (Sahagún 1938, 
1:80) 


In Book X, Chapter 27, of the Codex Florentino, Sahagún later added 
that 


These people had no letters nor any characters, 
nor did they know how to read and write; they 
communicated by images and paintings, and all 
their antiquities and the books that they had 
were painted with figures and images in such a 
way that they knew and had memory of the things 
their ancestors had done and had left in their 
annals, more than a thousand years ago, before 
the arrival of the Spaniard in this land. Most 
of the books and writings were burned at the 
time of the destruction of the other idolatries, 
but many hidden ones which we have now seen did 
survive and are still kept, from which we have 
understood their antiquities. 

(Sahagún 1938, ITI:87) 


Sahagán's statements make it quite clear that native pictorial docu- 
ments were significant sources of information for him in preparing the 
Primeros Memoriales. 


In the late nineteenth century the Mexican scholar Francisco del 
Paso y Troncoso gave the title Primeros Memoriales to eighty-eight 
folios of the Madrid codices "which he believed belonged to materials 
Sahagún had collected in Tepepulco" (Nicholson 1973:208). Fifty-four 
folios are in the Biblioteca del Palacio Nacional (No. 3280), and 
thirty-four are from the Biblioteca de la Real Academia de la Historia 
(Ace. 1762; Nicholson 1973:208; Glass 1975:421, 422). The manuscript 
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is written and drawn on European paper, clearly excluding the possibi- 
lity that original preconquest material was physically included (Glass 
and Robertson 1975:188). It is written primarily in Nahuatl and has 
approximately 445 individual drawings. A photofacsimile of the manu- 
script pages was published by Paso y Troncoso in 1905 (Sahagún 1905), 
making it readily accessible. 


The basic format of the Primeros Memoriales is quite simple and 
consistent. The pages are divided into two columns. The drawings are 
vertically aligned in the column on the right with the explanatory 
Nahuatl text on the left (figure 1). Approximately one-half of the 
manuscript's pages are illustrated.? 


The format of the Primeros Memoriales is clearly not that of the 
known forms of preconquest manuscripts. It closely duplicates that of 
sixteenth-century European books such as the popular Liber Chronicarum 
of Hartmann Schedel, first published in 1493 and more popularly known as 
the Nuremberg Chronicle (figure 2). The neat handwriting in the 
Primeros Memoriales also seems to imitate the printed text of the 
Chronicle. In the Nuremberg Chronicle there are over 1800 printed 
images, but one soon becomes aware that the images are repeated. For 
the 598 illustrations of kings, popes, and other figures, only ninety- 
six block prints were used (Levarie 1968:105). The images serve a 
decorative function alongside the text. In the pictorial manuscripts 
which Sahagin used in compiling information for the Primeros 
Memoriales, the function of the images was quite different. In precon- 
quest manuscripts, the pictures are the text. 


Sahagún' s description of the manner in which he gathered informa- 
tion at Tepepulco using a minuta suggests that the drawings were made 
first by the informants in response to Sahagtin's questions, and the 
written text was added afterwards. Indeed on one page, this proves to 
be so (figure 3). Two incomplete sketches are found; there are no 
traces of writing on the left side of the page. These sketches would 
seem to confirm that the drawings preceded the written text. 


On completed pages of the Primeros Memoriales the sequence in 
which the written and drawn elements were executed is not always 
obvious. An examination of certain pages of the manuscript reveals 
their structure and the relationship of artist to scribe. On the first 
page of the paragraph which treats the accoutrements of the gods, the 
layout of the page is somewhat unusual (figure 4). Instead of a single 
column of figures vertically aligned on the right, there are two gods 
horizontally aligned with a third underneath the one on the right. This 
arrangement originally would have presented a problem to the reader as 
the written text is not aligned exactly with the figure it describes. 
This problem has been solved by having a pointing hand at the upper left 
to indicate that the first paragraph describes the god to the far right. 
The addition of the pointing hand, crude as it may be, reveals a concern 
for the relationship between the written text and the drawings; this 
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kind of concern would have been nonexistent in the preconquest world in 
the absence of alphabetical script. 


The sequence of the elements becomes clearer when one looks to the 
left of the third god. One can barely detect the head and headress of a 
figure, arm extended, holding a sickle-shaped object (figure 5). A 
comparison of the sketch and the completed figure of the god 
Quetzalcoatl at the top of the next page reveals the identity of the 
figure in the incomplete sketch (figure 6). Apparently it was decided 
after the sketch was begun that there should be only three gods on the 
first page instead of four, and the forth god was represented at the top 
of the next page. There are no remains of words in the left column of 
the first page, which clearly indicates that on this page the drawings 
again preceded the written word. The original layout of the page would 
have meant that less white space was left than with the subsequent 
layout; in other words, more of the space would have been taken up by 
illustrations and text, not unlike the economical use of space in the 
preconquest manuscripts. However, the change in format implies that 
there was a concern that the page be readable; that there be a logical, 
clear relationship between the written text and the drawing it 
describes. 


One page on which the sequence of pictures and text is quite clear 
(although different from the preceding pages) is the page depicting 
"Services to the Gods, Offerings" (figure 7). Here vocabulary terms are 
listed in a column on the left, somewhat evenly spaced. A column of 
figures is on the right, each illustration with an accompanying text. 
It is not difficult to see that the vocabulary terms and the accom- 
panying text are not aligned. Lines are drawn from the terms to the 
texts. A partially completed sketch appears under the completed 
drawing of the next to the last figure (figure 8); this sketch 
corresponds to the vessel in front of the last figure. The term for the 
last drawing, however, appears on the same level as the next-to-the- 
last drawing. The artist apparently began to sketch in the figure to 
illustrate the last term before he had illustrated the term preceding 
it, realized his error (or had it pointed out to him), and made the 
necessary correction. This would seem to indicate that the artist could 
either read written Nahuatl or was working in concert with the scribe 
who would have read the terms to the artist. The latter seems the more 
probable as it fits the description Sahagún gave of his method of 
investigation. However, the sequence of elements differs as some of the 
written words precede the drawings. 


The eighteen veintena ceremonies of the 365-day vague year 
calendar are depicted on the first seven pages of the Primeros 
Memoriales. Page 2 (figure 9) is typical of the pages in this section. 
The layout of the page follows the basic pattern of the manuscript, 
Nahuatl text to the left, drawings to the right. However, these 
drawings are somewhat different from others in the manuscript. As is 
obvious, groups of figures are depicted representing each ceremony, and 
each one is framed by a thick line. Elsewhere in the Primeros 
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Memoriales framed groups of figures are found only in the two soenes 
which each occupy a full page. 


Within each framed scene depicting one of the veintena ceremoni es, 
the images are rather evenly scattered. Often figures are shown with 
arms outstretched, linked together as in the upper right of the Huey 
Tozoztli ceremony (the topmost scene on page 2), the lower right of the 
Toxeatl ceremony (the center drawing), and the upper right of the 
Etzalcualiztli ceremony (the lowermost scene). Linked figures most 
often represent dancing participants in the ceremony depicted. Other 
figures are also horizontally aligned, not by linked arms but by sharing 
a common, imaginary ground line. The direction in which these linked 
figures face frequently alternates, sane rows of figures facing left, 
others right as in the center scene, Toxeatl. The varying sizes of the 
individual scenes should also be noted. No two adjacent scenes are the 
same size. Only on one page are the sizes of the scenes approximately 
(but not exactly) the same. 


On page 1 the variation in size is even more pronounced (figure 
10). One further notes the addition of thick lines at two points in the 
Nahuatl text to indicate more clearly the relationship of text to 
picture. The relationship of the thick framing line to the drawings 
also becomes more apparent. The line dividing the upper scene, 
Cuauitleua, from the middle scene, Tlacaxipehualiztli, olearly overlaps 
the feet of two figures in the upper and one in the middle scene. In 
addition, the framing line overlaps the lower edge of the house in the 
lower left of the Cuauitleua soene. The left framing line that is 
common to all three scenes overlaps successively, from top to bottom, 
the left edge of a temple, a house, the heels of a man, the left edge of 
another temple, and a banner. It seems quite clear that the framing 
line was imposed on the scenes after they were drawn. The framing line 
separates one pictorial text from the next much as lines separate the 
alphabetic texts on the left. 


The manner in which the veintena ceremonies were depicted tells 
much about the prototype from which, presumably, they were copied. The 
alternating directional patterns of linked figures is strikingly 
reminiscent of the same patterning of the figures in preconquest Mixtec 
manuscripts in which a meander pattern is followed. In the Mixtec 
manuscripts, guidelines indicate the pattern to be followed to read the 
manuscript accurately. In the Primeros Memoriales the guidelines were 
omitted, changing the format of the scene from a meander pattern in a 
preconquest pictorial manuscript to a European-type manuscript with 
framed, focused canpositions. This causes same confusion in reading 
the scenes. In place of the preconquest guidelines, a framing line was 
used similar to those found around most Europearrstyle groups of 
figures. The variation in size of the different scenes would seem to 
discount the possibility that the preconquest prototype used for the 
Primeros Memoriales had large single-page scenes. The meander- like 
patterning of many of the figures, the imposition of a framing line 
after the drawings were completed, and the variation in size of the 
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scenes all indicate that the eighteen ceremonies were copied (although 
not always accurately) from a preconquest screenfold manuscript with 
images arranged in a continuous meander pattern. 


As Alfredo López Austin (1974:125) and others have pointed out, 
Sahagún used a predetermined questionnaire to obtain information from 
his Tepepulco informants on the eighteen veintena ceremonies. The 
regular order in which the information is written confirms the use of a 
questionnaire. The informants' answers are essentially ordered narra- 
tives of the rituals in question. The depictions of the first eleven 
ceremonies are also narrative in sequence, with the exception of one 
ceremony, the third, which is entitled Tozoztontli. Kubler and Gibson 
have referred to these narrative ceremonial depictions as "simultaneous 
illustration: [in which] several distinct rites pertaining to the 
period are gathered into one pictorial unit" (Kubler and Gibson 
1951:39). The term "simultaneous illustration" implies that the 
different events are portrayed as taking place simultaneously. The 
rites are simultaneously depicted if the scenes are considered as 
European focused compositions, but they are not. The prototype from 
which the scenes derive was most probably a preconquest tira or screen- 
fold manuseript with the images arranged in a continuous meander 
pattern. In such a manuscript the rites are depicted as taking place 
sequentially in the order in which the manuscri pt is read, much as words 
are read sequentially rather than simultaneously in European books. In 
each of the first eleven veintena ceremonies of the Primeros Memoriales 
(with the exeeption of Tozoztontli), the rites are depicted in a sequen- 
tially ordered fashion. Thus the term "sequential narration" is a more 
accurate description of the scenes than "simultaneous illustration."3 


The scene of the Tlacaxipehualiztli ceremony is an example of 
"Sequential narration" in which the sequential events of the ceremony 
are depicted (figure 10, center). However, in the last seven 
ceremonies, there is a static, more rigid alignment of the images that 
depict either a single phase of the ceremony or a grouping of images 
meant to symbolize the ceremony.^ An exception is found in the depic- 
tion of Panquetzaiiztli, which is sequentially narrative. The other 
six ceremonies might be termed examples of "statio imagery" in contrast 
to the "sequential narration" of ten of the first eleven ceremonies. 


An example of "static imagery" is the depiction of the seventeenth 
ceremony, Tititl (figure 11). It is helpful to compare the Tititl 
ceremony to that of Tlacaxipehualiztli. The change in body proportions 
and poses of the figures is perhaps most obvious. In the depiction of 
Tlaeaxipehualiztli, the figures appear taller primarily because they 
have smaller heads and slenderer bodies than do those in Tititl with 
their larger heads and stockier body proportions. More significant are 
the poses of the figures. In Tlacaxipehualiztli, the figures face both 
left and right, suggesting a meander pattern as mentioned earlier. In 
Tititl, all the figures face left. In Tlacaxipehualiztli, same of the 
sequences are fairly obvious even if one lacks specific knowledge of the 
rite involved. At the upper right the captive stands tied to a circular 
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stone, the temalacatl; dark splotches on his body indicate blood 
flowing from wounds. In the upper center a figure is being slain before 
a temple, and to the left a figure is being flayed. It is reasonably 
clear that three separate actions take place. No such sense of individ- 
ual actions, sequential or otherwise, appears in the depiction of 
TIU, The central figure in the group represents the goddess 
Ilamatecuhtli, to whom the ceremony is dedicated, and to either side of 
her are the gods or deity impersonators who take part in her ceremony. 
Beneath the goddess' feet are two rope-tied bags that play an important 
part in the rituals. Above the goddess is a temple. The elements in 
the scene depict neither past, present, nor future action, in marked 
contrast to the many and varied elements of Tlacaxipehualiztli. The 
marked difference in style and order between the first eleven scenes, of 
which Tlacaxipehualiztli is representative, and the last seven scenes, 
of which Tititl is representative, would seem to reveal further infor- 
mation about Sahagán's sources for the eighteen veintena ceremonies. 
It suggests that he used two different preconquest manuscripts from 
which these scenes were copied. If a single manusoript served as 
Sahagán's prototype, it clearly derived from two parallel but 
stylistically and pictorially quite different manuscripts, the first of 
which had sequentially narrative pictorials and the second of which had 
more rigid, hieratic imagery. 


The shift in imagery is reflected, to a certain extent, in a change 
in the relationship of the written texts to the pictures. On comparing 
the veintena scenes to the written text, certain patterns emerge that 
further separate the first eleven ceremonies from the last seven. In 
the first eleven ceremonies the relationship of the written text to the 
pictures is as follows. In five scenes the scene has more information 
than the text; this occurs in Tlacaxipehualiztli, Uey Tozoztli, 
Toxeatl, Uey Tecuilhuitl, and Uey Miccailhuitl. The text conveys more 
information than the picture in only one scene,  Tozoztontli; 
Tozoztontli has already been identified as being pictorially unlike the 
other ceremonies of the first eleven. In five scenes, the information 
conveyed by the picture and the written text is the same or at least 
closely similar; this occurs in  Cuauitleua, Etzalcualiztli, 
Tecuilhuitontli, Miccailhuitontli, and Ochpaniztli. 


On comparing the last seven scenes to the accompanying written 
texts, a different relationship dominates. In three instances the text 
conveys more information than the picture; this happens inTepeilhuitl, 
Panquet zaliztli, and Tititl. It should be remembered that of the first 
eleven ceremonies only Tozoztontli falls in this category. In four 
ceremonies, the written text is basically different from the picture. 
In Teteo Eco, both the text and the picture have more and different 
information than the other. In Quecholli and Izcalli, only the deity 
represented in the drawing is mentioned in the text. In the depiction 
of Atemoztli, only the four elements representing rain drops (seen in 
the right corner of the drawing) have any connection with the text. 
Table 1 sets forth the relationships of texts to pictures. 
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Table 1: 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Cuaui tl eua 


Tlaca xi pehual i zt1i 


Tozoztontli 
Uey Tozoztli 
Toxcatl 

Etzal cuali zt1i 
Tecuil hui tontli 
Uey Tecuilhui tl 
Miccail hui tl 
Uey Miccail hui tl 
Ochpani ztli 
Teteo Eco 
Tepeil hui tl 
Quecholli 
Panquet zaliztli 
Atemoztli 
Tititl 


Izcalli 


Drawing has more 
information 
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Text has more 


information 


Text and drawing 


closely similar 


Text and drawing 


The Relationship of Written Text to the Drawings in the 
Veintena Ceremonies 


not closely similar 


The total results are that in five ceremonies the picture conveys 
more information than the text; in four ceremonies the text conveys mone 
information; in five ceremonies the information in text and picture is 
closely similar; and in four ceremonies the information in the text is 
substantially different from that of the picture. One-half of the 
pictures thus convey essentially the same or less information than the 
text. Since these nine scenes convey information that is parallel or 
virtually identical to that of the accompanying alphabetic texts, the 
Scenes are illustrative in nature. 


The other nine veintena scenes contain more and/or different 
information than that conveyed by the writing. This indicates that the 
role of these nine pictorials is not far removed from their original 
preconquest function: to convey information. The relationship of 
picture to written text is actually the reverse of what might be 
expected in a European-style manuscript. The written text depends on 
the pictures which are, in effect, the main text. The pictorials are 
not illustrations in the European sense of decorating the page and 
providing visual relief; they carry the main message and the written 
text ultimately derives from them (cf. Dibble 1963:57). 


The written texts are not, however, pure descriptions of the pic- 
tures from which they derive. The order in which the information in the 
written text is given reflects Sahagún' s use of a questionnaire. Based 
on the order of information given, López Austin suggests that the ques- 
tions were the following: 


1. What is the name of this feast (in 
reference to the rectangle containing the 
drawing)? 

da Why is it called that (when the name 
arouses his curiosity)? 

3. What human sacrifices or offerings were 
made for this feast? 

N. How was the ceremony performed? 

Ds On what date of the Julian calendar did 
this month fall? 

The order varies only in the material on the 

first two monthly  feasts. (López Austin 

1974 :125) 


Sahagún' s use of a questionnaire and his adherence to it help to 
explain why one-half of the texts give less or different information 
than the accompanying drawings. Sahagún did not ask for an itemized 
identification of all the figures and objects in each drawing; he asked 
for responses to his questions. In this respect he seems to have viewed 
the pictures as essentially decorative. The inclusion of the pictures 
in the manuscript however indicates his acknowledgement of their 
textual value to the natives and confirms the use of preconquest pic- 
torial manuscripts in compiling the information of the Primeros 
Memoriales. i 
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The four ceremonies in which the texts and the pictures do not 
completely correspond further indicates the manner in which the precon- 
quest pictorial manuscripts were read. To read the pictures was not 
merely to describe them: 


The direct testimony of conquistadors and mis- 
Sionary chroniclers tells us that in the 
indigenous centers of education the [precon- 
quest native] priests and teachers explained the 
paintings of the codices, making the students 
learn their commentaries by rote. . . Thus, if 
the nuoleus of the teachings was in the codices, 
the commentaries accompanying the teaching 
remained firmly on the minds of the students, 
who repeated them until they knew them by heart. 
In this manner a form of systematio tradition 
arose, supported by the codices and communicated 
from generation to generation.  (León-Portilla 
1971 :453) 


It would appear that the memorized account of each ceremony was 
evoked in response to Sahagún's questions about the four ceremonies in 
which the text and drawing do not agree. These four pictures are among 
the last seven which differ visually from the other eleven ceremonies. 
This seems to be more than a coincidence and lends added credence to the 
possibility that the last seven pictures come from a veintena tradition 
parallel but not identical to that of Sahagún! s Tepepuloo informants. 
Is it possible that the two types of scenes and the lack of concordance 
of picture and text in four ceremonies reveal the imposition of Mexica 
imagery and ritual on the Acolhua traditions native to Tepepulco? Is 
one group of scenes essentially Mexica (Tenochtitlan) in origin and the 
other Acolhua (Texcoco)? 


The drawings of the veintena ceremonies directly convey a great 
deal of information about Aztec preconquest religious ritual. A sig- 
nificant amount of indirect information is presented as well. Analysis 
of the pictorial structure suggests that the drawings preceded the 
written text. Thus the sequence in which the pictorial and alphabetic 
elements were added to the page indicates the primarily informative 
function of the pictures. 


Careful study of the drawings of the Primeros Memoriales confirms 
their informative role. The drawings reveal aspects of Sahagún's meth- 
odology, the way in which the manuscript was put together, the working 
relationship between informants and Sahagán's assistants. The drawings 
further suggest specific types of preconquest manuscripts which may 
have been used in compiling parts of the Primeros Memorials. However, 
the European format and the inclusion of and concern for the written 
word seem logical and expected in the manuscript, since it was intended 
for the use of Europeans, not Indians. 
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Sahagún began gathering information at Tepepulco almost forty 
years after the conquest of Tenochtitlan and almost thirty years after a 
Franciscan mission had been established in Tepepulco, one of the 
earliest in Mexico (Nicholson 1974:152, note 1). The Primeros 
Memoriales represents the joint effort of Sahagún, a Spanish Franciscan 
monk, approximately sixty years old at the time; four gramáticos, 
young, native noblemen, who had been given a European education by 
Franciscans in Mexico; and ten or twelve old native noblemen to whom the 
preservation of their heritage had been entrusted. The drawings of the 
Primeros Memoriales reflect, in varying degrees, the different tradi- 
tions of those who were responsible for the creation of the manuscript 
and the cultural changes which Mexico was undergoing in the early post- 
conquest period. Aside from the invaluable information which the draw- 
ings of the Primeros Memoriales provide of preconquest civilization, 
they also convey the extent of the spread of European culture in Mexico 
within four decades of the conquest.5 


RESUME N 


Aunque el formato de Primeros Memoriales sigue a aquellos de los libros 
europeos contemporáneos al siglo XVI, las ilustraciones de P.M. siguen 
una tradición distinta. Tanto en los PM como en los manuscritos que 
datan desde antes de la Conquista, las ilustraciones constituyen el 
texto. Esto es cierto sobre todo en cuanto a las ceremonias que duraban 
un período de 18 meses, "la veintena". Los temas discutidos incluyen 
cómo las ilustraciones y el texto fueron incorporados al manuscrito; 
también la relación visual que existe entre las ilustraciones y el 
texto, y finalmente, las fuentes de las ilustraciones sugeridas por 
medio de una comparación de la información impartida por las ilustra- 
ciones y el texto. 


NOTES 


T All translations from Spanish are my own except where other- 
wise indicated. 


2. It should be noted that, with the exception of the four pages 
cited in this paper, the text of the Primeros Memoriales does not fall 
at the foot of the picture. This conflicts with Sahagün's statement 
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that his assistants wrote the informants' explanations "at the foot of 
the picture" (Sahagún 1938, 1:80; "al pie de la pintura"). 


3. Kubler and Gibson (1%1:39) identify all the Primeros 
Memorials veintena scenes as "simultaneous illustration." 


H. This type of depiction seems partially to fit Kubler and 
Gibson's classification "theomorphic illustration: [in which] 
elaborately costumed figures of the patron deity or deities symbolize 
the period. Ceremonial instruments and celebrants sometimes accompany 
the figures. . ." (Kubler and Gibson 1951:39). However, not all scenes 
depict the patron deity. 


5. Same of the information contained in this paper derives from 
a thesis I wrote for the degree of Master of Arts (1970) at Tulane 
University under the direction of Professor Donald Robertson. This 
paper also derives from my dissertation written under the direction of 
Professor Mary Elizabeth Smith at the University of New Mezico (1979). 
I would like to thank Professors Robertson and Smith for their advice 
and encouragement. I also want to thank Mr. Robert Boyce, former 
Special Collections Librarian, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, for 
making it possible for me to photograph prints in the Nuremberg 
Chronicle. 
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Figure 2: Page from the Nuremberg Chronicle (from Nuremberg Chronicle, 
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1493, Special Collections, Love Library, University of 
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Figure 4: Primeros Memoriales, first page of paragraph "Accoutrements of 
the Gods " (from Sahagún 1905 :23) 
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Detail of figure 1 
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Figure 5 
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Figure 6: Primeros Memoriales, second page of paragraph "Accoutrements 
of the Gods" (from Sahagún 1905:24) 
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Figure 7: Primeros Memoriales, paragraph depicting "Services to the 
Gods" (from Sahagún 1905:10) 
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Figure 11: Primeros Memoriales, detail of Tititl ceremony (from Sahagún 
1905 :7) 
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ANCIENT ANDEAN ART AS EXPLAINED BY ANDEAN ETHNOHISTORY: 
AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 


by 


ALANA CORDY-COLL INS 


Introduction 


Before the Spanish Conquest of Peru in 1521, writing was unknown in 
the Andean area. Therefore, the first written information about Andean 
peoples was recorded in European languages (mainly in Spanish) and was 
derived from direct observation, from questioning native informants, 
and from recording native oral traditions. This corpus of written 
information constitutes what has come to be known as Andean ethno- 
history. IL was recorded in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
soliders, priests, navigators, explorers, royal representatives, 
literate mestizos, and educated Indians. Because many aspects of 
Andean life changed soon after European contact, such chronicles are a 
unique source of information about the pre-European period. 


Nevertheless, there are many problems inherent in the use of 
ethnohistoric documents. Not the least of these is locating the docu- 
ments in the first place. Many written accounts of Andean life, both 
general and particular, were not published until years after they were 
penned or, if soon published, were then available only in limited and 
often obscure editions. Many are unpublished still and must be pain- 
stakingly sleuthed and retrieved from a myriad of archival sources by 
dedicated paleographers. Aside from the difficulty in obtaining these 
documents, there are two major problems accompanying their use. First, 
there is the question of primacy. Until modern copyright laws made 
plagiarism a criminal offense (and, indeed, until modern scholarship 
denounced it as unprofessional), it was not at all uncommon for 
chroniclers to freely copy from earlier sources, usually without citing 
the previous work. Therefore, on first analysis, what may seen to be a 
corroboration of data between reports may in fact be appropriation (and 
possible distortion) of primary information by secondary or even 
tertiary authors. Clearly, the character of the author must be estab- 
lished, if at all possible, before credence may be lent to his document. 
Understandably, this particular problem is compounded if the primary 
source has been lost, destroyed, or buried in an unknown archives. 


A second major problem is bias. Some authors' biases are rather 
easy to isolate, such as the identification of the Peruvian deity 
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culture hero Viracocha as Saint Thomas. Other biases are more subtle, 
because they unconsciously have bent foreign data to ethnocentric 
mental templates--templates which are still extant, shared by all 
descendants of Western civilization. Such bias may be difficult to 
recognize. R. Tom Zuidema (1982) has argued that the Inca king list was 
thought to be a lineal sequence because lineality was (and still is) the 
Western concept of royal descent, not because it was culturally true for 
the Inca.  Zuidema contends that there were at least two and perhaps 
four Inea kings who ruled simultaneously over the different divisions 
of Cuzco (see also Demarest 1981:13). 


Despite such problems, ethnohistoric documents can be employed, 
albeit cautiously, to the profit of history, anthropology, and art 
history. Whereas the historian's interest in Andean chronicles is 
aimed principally at understanding particular events in temporal order, 
the anthropologist's goals are to flesh out or help reconstruct 
cultural processes. The aim of the art historian in utilizing ethno- 
historic information is different still: to explicate formal and 
iconographic questions raised by artistic data. 


Many times, however, Andean research is best served by cross- 
cutting these three subject areas and amalgamating the specific 
pursuits of each discipline into an integrated study design. To date, 
research in Andean art history involving ethnohistorical sources has 
been carried out by anthropologists, who have examined art as a means of 
studying prehistoric Andean culture. Historians have used art- 
historical analysis as a way of substantiating the validity of the 
chronicles. Curiously, whereas Mesoamericanists have long made use of 
codical data in the analysis of Mesoamerican art (Berlo, this volume; 
Klein 1982), as Terence Grieder has pointed out (personal communica- 
tion, 1983), Ardeanists have been somewhat remiss in exploiting the 
potential of doeumentary material to elucidate Andean art. This is not 
for lack of ethnohistoric documents. 


Philip Ainsworth Means compiled a bibliographic handbook of the 
Andean chronicles which was published in 1928. This was followed in 
1939 by Fr. Ruben Vargas Ugarte's sourcebook. Seven years later, John 
H. Rowe's article on Inca culture appeared and included a list of Andean 
chronicles, where they were available, and the relative reliability of 
each (1946). Rowe then turned his attention to those documents not 
concerned primarily with the Inca, but with the pre-Inca Chimu civili- 
zation of northern Peru (1948). In 1970, John Murra published a 
commentary on the textual sources published since Rowe's reports. 
Therein he stressed the need to look beyond these published chronicles 
to the more mundane administration and litigation reports stored in 
national archives. These latter documents have proven particularly 
fruitful for authors of area studies such as Patricia Netherly (1977) 
and María Rostworowski de Diez Canseco on coastal Peru (1970, 1975, 
1977), Frank Salomon on highland Ecuador (1977/1978, 1978), and Donald 
Thompson on rural Inca settlements (1968). 
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Clearly, there is no dearth of Andean ethonohistoric documents. 
However, it is not the purpose of this paper to ennumerate them; the 
interested reader is referred to the aforementioned authors' listing. 
Given the plethora of ethnohistoric accounts available for analysis, it 
is remarkable that the number of art-related studies remains small. 


Nevertheless, while limited in number, these "ethno-art history" 
studies are not limited in type of application. They range from single 
unit studies to entire thematic problems. Interestingly, most have 
concentrated on the art and architecture of the Inca and of the late 
pre-Hispanie north coast cultures. This cultural-regional concentra- 
tion appears to have occurred, first, because of the wealth of detailed 
art extant and, second, because of the overwhelming number of ethno- 
historie documents in existence pertaining to those areas. 


Inea Culture 


John H. Rowe (1961) has utilized sixteenth-century lexical and 
chronical documents to establish the stylistio development of the Inca 
wooden cup (gero or kero). These data, coupled with archaeological 
information, allowed Rowe to separate the earliest survivig pre- 
Hispanic cups from those being made at the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
and both these groups from those which continued to be made up until the 
early nineteenth century. More recently, Thomas Cummins (1983) has 
embarked upon a new area of kero research in an attempt to learn about 
production and consumption of the wooden cups, particularly during the 
Colonial period. 


Both John H. Rowe and R. Tem Zuidema have pursued fruitful investi- 
gations of royal Inca tapestry garments (gompi). Rowe's approach 
(1979) combined the standard ethnohistoric procedure of utilizing 
Spanish chronicles with reference to illustrative sources, notable 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century oil paintings of Inca nobles. 
Zuidema's research (1973, 1980) was concerned with the identification 
of royal textile types by their Quechua names. His study was especially 
productive in his being able to match specific variety of shirt, the 
casana, mentioned in the chronicles, with an actual specimen in the 
Museum of Natural History in Washington, D.C. 


Arthur Demarest has worked with a particularly interesting prob- 
lem: the identification of now non-existent Inca gold sculptures from 
the Coricancha in Cuzco (1981:14-15 ff.). Using chroniclers' written 
descriptions and sketches of the sculptures, together with ethno- 
historic references to the Inca pantheon, Demarest has been able to 
suggest plausible identifications of three deities and their relative 
attributes. 
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North Coast Cultures 


Several researchers, as participants in the Chan Chan-Moche Valley 
Project, have utilized ethnohistoric data to interpret architecture of 
the Chimu culture. Kent Day (1982:63) has indicated that the ten great 
compounds (ciudadelas, cuadros) at Chan Chan are assignable to specific 
Chimu kings as known from the ethnohistoric king list for the north 
coast. Geoffrey Conrad concurs but has had difficulty correlating his 
own data on royal burial platform construction in the compounds with 
Alan Kolata's adobe brick sequence (1982) for those complexes, so that 
it has not yet been possible to assign unequivocally the names of 
individual kings to individual compounds (Conrad 1982:109-110).  How- 
ever, Richard Keatinge and Geoffrey Conrad have been able to use ethno- 
historic writings to identify a rural administrative architectural com- 
plex founded by the Chimu general Pacatnamu as the ancient city of 
Farfán, rather than the nearby site which now bears the general's name 
(Keatinge and Conrad in press; Keatinge 1982). 


In the realm of Chimu art other than architecture, Judith Davidson 
(1980, 1982) has been successful in explaining the frequent representa- 
tion of Spondylus shells in ceramic and metal works by reference to both 
Chimu and Inca ethnohistories. In addition, Madeleine Fang (1975 :45- 
46) has suggested that the dynastic origin myth for the Chimu of Chan 
Chan and that of the Lambayeque people of Chotuna to the north may well 
be linked because of the strong similarities in frieze iconography in 
the royal residences of the two sites. Furthermore, María Rostworowski 
de Diez Canseco (1977:178-81) has found references in the Spanish 
visitas to guilds of Chimu artisans:  potters, metalsmiths, and textile 
painters. 


The earliest extrapolation from information previously assumed 
(and still assumed by some) to be pertinent only to the Chimu was made 
by Rafael Larco Hoyle (1946:171), who identified the representation of 
fanged humans in the art of the pre-Chimu Moche culture (A.D. 100-700) 
as the Chimu creator god Ai apaec. Both Alan Sawyer (1966:52 passim) 
and Elizabeth Benson (1972:28) adopted Larco's identification. How- 
ever, John Rowe has refuted Larco's claim that Ai apaec was the actual 
name of a divinity. He points out that Larco's sixteenth-century source 
for the name, the Jesuit missionary Fernando de la Carerra, "translates 
‘creator' literally, making a word 'aipaec' from the verb ‘to make' 
which he uses as a title of God in his catechism, and Larco Hoyle 
assumes that it was the name of the native high god, but this is merely 
wishful thinking" (Rowe 1948:49-50). 


However, more recent studies of Moche iconography, which draw upon 
reliable ethnohistoric material, have proven quite intriguing. In 
fact, it seems somewhat ironic that, although there are no written 
records which refer to the Moche culture, it is here that the greatest 
concentration of Andean ethno-art historic studies appears. Alana 
Cordy-Collins (1972), in analyzing the reed boat iconographic theme in 
Moche ceramics, was able to document the representation of multiple 
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passenger boats as a type of craft made prior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


Utilizing an expanded sample of documents and art, Patricia Lyon 
(1981) has re-analyzed a proposed correlation between the myth of an 
uprising of inanimate objects and the depiction of anthropomorphi zed 
weaponry attacking human beings. She has carefully collated a small 
body of myth fragments and a similar small number of artistic designs, 
and unequivocally demonstrated that the two groups of data do not refer 
to the same incident, as had been initially proposed by Walter 
Krickeberg (1928) and frequently accepted thereafter. However, it is 
with the accounts of historic individuals and practices that the most 
striking comparisons with Moche art have been made. 


Anne Marie Hocqueghem (1977a) has identified a modeled ceramic 
portrait head vase as that of a woman. In support of her interpretation 
she cites John Rowe, who has noted references to the apparent equality 
of women in Chimu society, and María Rostworowski de Diez Canseco, who 
notes the role of women as chiefs, or capullanas, farther north among 
the Tallanes people. Furthermore, by studying the postures and 
accoutrements of certain figures and by comparing these with ethno- 
historic data reported by Rowe, Hocqueghem (1977b) has identified the 
figures as shamans, or folk healers. Additionally, Hocquenhem (1981) 
has reported on the juxtaposition of skeletal or death figures and 
insects on two ceramic vessels, identifying the insects specifically as 
flies by reference to a compilation known as the Huarochirí document 
which mentions flies as death-related insects. Hocquenghem (1983) has 
also attempted to interpret representations of a composite beast, the 
"deer-serpent- jaguar," as the amaru or amaro, "a mythical composite 
being possessing cervine, ophidian, and feline characteristics" men- 
tioned by sixteenth- and seventh-century chronicles (1983:5). A 
similarly-conceived-of animal was also known as Uscaiguai or Machcuay 
(ibid.). A clear problem with this interpretation, however, is that 
none of the creature's names is in the north coastal language group and, 
therefore, no strong link between the image and the documents can be 
made. 


Finally, the most extensive research comparing Moche iconography 
with north coast ethnohistoric data has been conducted by Christopher 
Donnan. He has identified individuals in the art by activity, by 
occupation, and--occasionally--by name. Donnan has suggested that 
several representations of a detailed scene involving an erotic couple, 
human dismemberment, and apparent consumption of a suspcious substance 
may be identified as activities at the meeting of "witches' guild" in 
the locale of Barranca wherein a sexual orgy along with ritual cannibal- 
ism was chronicled (Donnan 1976:82; 1978:87 and 90). Further, Donnan 
(1976:82; 1978:90) has illustrated three vases which seem to represent 
a notoriously lice-ridden, if prophetic, "witch" known as Mollep the 
Lousey. Moreover, a series of bottles which depicts the burial of an 
important dignitary also shows a deceased female being consumed by 
carnivorous birds. Donnan has compared this latter individual with 
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ethnohistoric accounts of state-supported healers who, if they lost a 
patient through malpractice, were summarily killed and left above 
ground to be devoured by birds while the patient was ceremoniousl y 
buried (Donnan 1976:82; 1978:87; 1981; Donnan and McClelland 1979). 
Donnan has also identified gourd-supported rafts towed by swimmers as 
actual craft for crossing rivers (1976:86-87; 1978:93-94), a group of 
figures blowing into tubes around a dome-shaped structure as metal 
smiths creating a forced-air draft in their smelter (1976:87; 1978:94), 
and numerous depictions of spotted adult deer being stalked by elabo- 
rately-garbed hunters as an elite ceremonial activity (n.d.). Lastly, 
the chronicler Cabello Balboa's account of a Lambayeque dynasty 
includes mention of courtiers whose likenesses occur in Moche art: 
Pitozofi, the shell trumpeter; Rinacola, the master of royal litter and 
throne; and Ninagintue, the royal cellarer (Donnan 1976:88; 1978:101). 


While, as mentioned above, there may still be some skepticism that 
Chimu ethnohistories are applicable to Moche art, there is increasing 
evidence that no appreciable cultural gap ever developed between Moche 
and Chimu cultures (Cordy-Collins and McClelland, this volume). 


To this point, all ethno-art history studies cited have pertained 
to what is now the country of Peru. While it is true that most of the 
research to date has been so oriented, there are studies which have 
concentrated on Ecuador as well. However, these are yet few, but with 
the work of dedicated scholars, such as María-Isabel Silva, this situa- 
tion is sure to change. In review, the work of Johannes Wilbert (1974) 
in relating some of the iconographic motifs on Mantefio spindle whorls to 
early accounts of animal symbolism is notable. Also in the realm of 
miniature art, Resfa Parducci has convincingly compared design motifs 
on a group of clay stamps from Manabi with ethnohistoric descriptions of 
coastal temples and houses (1965:19 ). Alana Cordy-Collins (1982) has 
employed Mesoamerican ethnohistoric data as well as Andean to suggest 
the rationale for the Mantefio hocker figures. Jorge Marcos and Norton's 
intriguing account of Spondylus shell procurement and dispersal suffers 
only in that they identify what is demonstrably a Chimu icon showing 
Spondylus diving as an Ecuadorian one. However, this incident is not as 
important as is the identification of the activity itself (Marcos and 
Norton 1981:148). 


It must be noted that while ethnohistory has not been exploited as 
fully as it might be to eludicate Andean art, the same cannot be said of 
ethnography which has been and continues to be used extensively and 
profitably. In fact, ethnographic research in South America over the 
last hundred years has provided a very rich resource for art historical 
investigation. A tenacious conservatism of thought and practice is 
apparent throughout most non- or little-urbanized areas of South 
America. This marked resistance to change is especially notable in the 
face of nineteenth- and twentieth-century encroachment. Importantly, 
the observed tenacity has convinced many scholars that ethnographic 
data may be employed, with care, to interpret pre-Columbian patterns of 
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behavior codified as art (Furst 1968; Lathrap 1973; Sharon and Donnan 
1974, 1977; Wilbert 1974). 


The last two decades have witnessed an increasingly active appli- 
cation of ethnographic data to the problem of deciphering ancient 
Andian art. The aforementioned works by Cordy-Collins (1972), Davidson 
(1980, 1982), Donnan (1976, 1978), and Hocquenghem (1977b, 1981, 1983) 
all utilize ethnographic data in conjunction with ethnohistorio records 
to achieve an understanding of Chimu or Moche art. Investigations into 
the meaning of the even earlier Chavín art style using ethnographic 
material have been especially fruitful. 


Spearheaded by Donald Lathrap's 1973 paper, particular attention 
has been paid to the religious content of Chavín iconography. Lathrap 
argued that widespread tropical forest belief in a saurian dual deity as 
the progenitor of agriculture was directly applicable to Chavín images. 
Also in this vanguard of research were Douglas Sharon and Christopher 
Donnan (1975, 1977), who traced the presence of shamanism on the north 
coast of Peru from the present back through Chimu and Moche art, and 
into that of Chavín. Alana Cordy-Collins (1977) similarly demonstrated 
that a significant number of Chavín motifs were explicable via the 
Shamanism model. She further developed this theme is 1980, pointing out 
that the only plausible interpretation from some very extraordinary 
Chavín motifs was a shamanistic one. Cordy-Collins (in press) has also 
analyzed the iconography of the remarkable Cerro Sechin carvings and 
suggests that they may detail shamanistic initiation rites rather than 
a literal battle. Additionally, Alana Cordy-Collins (1978), Patricia 
Lyon (1980), and Peter Roe (1978) have all followed Donald Lathrap's 
1973 investigation into the presence of diadic male-female images in 
Chavín art. Several other investigators have employed ethnographic 
comparisons with various Andean art styles to somewhat lesser degrees 
(see Bruhns n.d.). 


An additional approach to the study of ancient Andean art has been 
outlined by Patricia Lyon (in press). As well as other criteria, she 
has stressed the need to examine the natural environment in detail as a 
means of exploring iconography. This use of natural models also has 
been utilized successfully for investigations of archaeological art by 
Davidson (1982) and by Lathrap (1973, 1977, in press). Furthermore, 
Gerardo Reichel-Dolmatoff (1978) has clearly demonstrated the efficacy 
of the natural models approach by applying it to ethnographic art where 
conclusions drawn are immediately verifiable through the use of living 
informants. 


In summary, it may be said that the study of ancient Andean art 
benefits from many disciplines. Indeed, many authors have seen the 
value in using an overarching approach by employing a combination of 
archaeology, ethnography, biology, ethology, and ethnohistory to arrive 
at an understanding of ancient Andean art. 
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RESUMEN 


La autora hace una resefa de documentos históricos y 
etnohistóricos por estudiosos interesados en analizar el arte antiguo 
de los Andes y discute los problemas inherentes al uso de tal documen- 
tación. Estos problemas incluyen la localización de los primeros 
testimonios, la primacía de los testimonios frente a una posible copia 
de fuentes más primitivas aún, y los prejuicios del escritor o del 
informante. Recientes contribuciones eruditas sobre las culturas Inca 
y la cultura de la costa norte son evaluadas en base a sus propios 
registros etnográficos y etnohistóricos. 
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NOTES 


Va The Andean area is the geographical region occupied by the 
Inca Empire at the time of its greatest expansion, a territory stretch- 
ing some three thousand miles north-south from the Colombia-Ecuador 
border to north-central Chile. Inland, the Empire ran east to incorpo- 
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rate western Bolivia and northwestern Argentina. The name "Andino- 


america" has been proposed recently to supplant the term "Andean Area" 
(Lumbreras 1982). 


Es A rare exception of a document written in a native Andean 
idiom is the Huarochirí collection of stories, first published by 
Hermann Trimborn in 1939. 


3a As James Lockhart has shown (1972:17-22), the term "soldier" 
as applied to the sixteenth-century conquerors of Peru is a misnomer 
because such men had neither military rank nor even military training. 
However, the widespread use of "soldier" in both general literature and 
parlance has prompted me to adopt its use here rather than to employ a 
historically more accurate, but contemporarily more equivocal term, 
such as partner/companion (compañero) or citizen (vecino) (ibid.:20). 


4. Betty Ann Brown (1982) has recently demonstrated that a 
similar problem exists for Mesoamerican scholars vis-a-vis the early 
chroniclers’ concept and explication of the Aztec calendar utilizing 
their own European model of what a calendar was. 


S. It should be noted that only two of her five cited illustra- 


tions of this beast exhibit cervine attributes. The other three repre- 
sentations may be of other creatures. 
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UPSTREAMING ALONG THE PERUVIAN NORTH COAST 
by 
ALANA CORDY-COLL INS 
and 


DONNA McCLELLAND 


Introduction 


In this paper we intend to show that the historical documents 
written by the Spanish chroniclers after the conquest of Peru can be 
used as an additional resource in the interpretation of the pre- 
Hispanic Moche and Chimu art of the Peruvian north coast. We will argue 
for a continuity of belief and image between these two cultures -- a 
continuum which is still detectable in the area today. Evidence for 
this continuity is drawn from ethnographic accounts, ethnohistoric re- 
cords, archaeological investigations, and primarily from iconographic 
analyses. This evidence strongly suggests that, even though the north 
coast felt the impact of foreign powers at least twice, some of the 
indigenous cultural traditions were tenacious enough to withstand such 
onslaught and survive. 


The Methodological Problem 


Traditionally, the lack of written documents in pre-Columbian Peru 
has been seen as a major limitation in the interpretation of the pre- 
conquest cultures. Writing was not introduced in Peru until the Spanish 
Conquest in 1532. Following this, the Spanish chroniclers set about 
recording verbal accounts of the preconquest practices and beliefs of 
the Indians. However, they seemed to have no inkling of the tremendous 
cultural time depth of Peru and their writings seem to be limited to the 
living peoples and their immediate predecessors: the previously ruling 
Inca and the contemporary Inca-conquered peoples such as the Chimu on 
the north coast of Peru. In more recent times, archaeological investi- 
gations in Peru have uncovered layers of remains from cultures which 
long preceded the arrival of the Spanish. Therefore, perhaps it should 
not be surprising for us to learn that the Chimu gave their interroga- 
tors more information than was anticipated or appreciated--information 
of events and traditions reaching back hundreds of years. We shall show 
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that there is a viable basis for using the historical documents as a 
means of understanding not only the pre-Hispanic Chimu art of the Peru- 
vian north coast, but the art of the Moche culture which preceded it as 
well. 


It is the authors' contention that there was negligible disjunc- 
tion between the Moche culture of the Early Intermediate period and the 
Chimu culture of the Late Intermediate period on the Peruvian north 
coast. Our primary evidence is an iconographic analysis of two artistic 
themes, Tule Boats (Cordy-Collins, 1972) and Aquatic Deity Confronta- 
tion (MeClelland, ms.), which appear initially on Moche ceramics (fi- 
gures 1 and 2) Ethnographic accounts, ethnohistoric records, and 
archaeological investigations provide additional support. 


The Middle Horizon in Peru has been viewed as the time between the 
Early and the Late Intermediate periods in which the Huari Empire from 
the southern sierra invaded the Moche culture on the north coast. In- 
deed, the Middle Horizon on the north coast was seen as a time of major 
disruption and foreign influence, sundering the indigenous continuum. 
The radical change in burial patterns on the north coast from extended 
Moche burials in the Early Intermediate period to the flexed Chimu 
burials in the Late Intermediate period lends credence to this inter- 
pretation. Finally, the Middle Horizon was seen to close with the 
waning of Huari power and the reassertion of a north coast culture, the 
Chimu. 


Christopher Donnan's research into Moche iconography using ^ the- 
matic approach (1975, 1976, 1978) suggested that certain ethnohistoric 
"Chimu! data found representation in the art of the earlier Moche cul- 
ture. For example, several Spanish chroniclers described a type of 
gourd raft which was used to cross rivers along the coast of northern 
Peru (Donnan 1978:93-94). Donnan suggested that since the description 
of these rafts is similar to what is being depicted on Moche bottles, 
", . . it seems reasonable to assume that this is what is being illus- 
trated" (Donnan 1978:94). Other Moche vessels seemed to illustrate 
supernatural figures, as related to the Spanish chroniclers (Donnan 
1978:86-102). However, what Donnan demonstrated to be true was diffi- 
cult to understand: How had beliefs from the Moche culture survived 
through the Huari interregnum to surface among the Chimu and be 
documented by the Spanish following the Conquest? 


Archaeological exeavation on the north coast has failed to yield 
substantial quantities of the expected Huari intrusive material (Hoyt 
and Moseley 1977:511n, Mackey 1982). To be sure, some Huari materials 
have been documented in the north (Donnan 1973) and there is some 
blending of Huari and Moche artistry (Donnan 1972), but both are 
quantitatively very limited. Thus, what had been interpreted as a 
clear-cut hiatus between Moche and Chimu had been to reevaluated. 
Recently, Mackey and Hastings (1982) have proposed a solution to 
account for the unobtrusive Huari presence by hypothesizing a common 
religious base for Moche and Huari cultures extending back to the old 


Chavin religion of 
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the E rly Horizon (ca. 1400-400 B.C.). If this is the case, then, we 
would no longer need to assume that the components of the north coast 
cultural sequence were radically altered during the Middle Horizon. 
Therefore, it is possible that the art style of that time and place 
represents an uninterrupted evolution from Moche to Chimu with a slight 
Huari admixture (as the Pacatnamu textiles [Keatinge 1978] and Lhe 
Tllimo frescoes [Schaedel 1978] indicate). Theresa Topic's (1982:280- 
84) interpretation of the archaeological data from her work in the Moche 
valley on the Early Intermediate period argues ". . . for strong ties 
between the Moche and Chimu traditions" and that "the Chimu empire 
+ + . Was a direct descendant of the Moche state." 


Although a cultural break during the Middle Horizon can not be 
supported, there were decidedly stylistic changes in the art wrought on 
the north coast during the Middle Horizon; and their inception can be 
traced to the terminal period of Moche development, Phase V. We have 
traced these aforementioned themes--the Tule Boat and the Aquatic Deity 
Confrontation--backward and forward through time. Tt is significant 
that these two themes are represented in both Moche and Chimu art and 
that within these themes the evolution of the art style may be seen. 
Even more significantly, our analysis suggests that there is a major 
shift of content within the iconography as early as Phase V Moche which 
accelerates in Chimu. Therefore, since such a transition ean be docu- 
mented, it is very unlikely that there was a disjunction of thematic 
content vis-a-vis Moche and Chimu beliefs. 


A Return to the Sea 


Moche fineline painted pottery made during Phase V shows a marked 
ocean orientation. Over half of the 170 fineline vessels documented 
from this period have ocean-related motifs. This number is especially 
striking when compared with the figures for the preceding Phase IV, when 
fewer than one-fourth of the 450 documented fineline vessels display 
aquatic motifs. Moreover, in this final phase of the Moche culture, 
there is a dramatic transformation in the art style of the fineline 
drawings. The change in artistic conventions in Phase V from earlier 
phases alters the appearance of aquatic Moche deities, making them 
difficult to identify. The artists seem to have added new aquatic 
deities during this phase, thus further complicating the identification 
problem (e.g., in figure 2, the spiked anthropomorphized sea urchin). 
Although the art style changes in Phase V, the major themes about the 
aquatic deities are present in earlier Moche phases, demonstrating a 
continuity in the beliefs of the Moche. The above-mentioned dramatic 
shift in emphasis of vessel design content to water imagery and marine 
activity, plus the change of artisic conventions from Phase IV to Phase 
V, suggest a major disruption within the Moche culture during this time. 
The continuity of oceanic representations and the evolution of the 
Moche art style into the Chimu tradition, however, suggest a steady 
progression from the Moche culture to the Chimu. 
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Not only do aquatic deities become prominent in Phase V, but the 
Tule Boat Theme, present from Phase II, really flourishes at this time. 
In fact, not only does the Tule Boat thematic complex gain new promi- 
nence, but the tule boats and the boatmen make sudden appearances in 
other themes which must then, by association, take on aquatic signifi-- 
cance. In figure 3, tule boatmen appear in the exclusively Phase V 
Burial Theme (Donnan and MeClelland 1979). The costumes of the figures 
in the three rows to the left of the vertical ropes in figure 3 are very 
similar to the costume of the left boatman in figure 1. In addition, a 
Phase V bottle has recently been identified whereon tule boats are 
included in the ritual presentation-of-goblets scene from the Presenta- 
tion Theme, traditionally a Phase IV activity (Donnan 1978:158-73). 


In Phase V, the final Moche period, it would seem that we are 
witnessing a significant shift in emphasis to maritime activity in the 
mythology. The non-secular mythological nature of Moche fineline art 
has been well argued (Donnan 1976, 1978). Therefore, when over half the 
vessels in the Phase V sample show an aquatic orientation, compared with 
less than one-quarter of the bottles in the Phase IV sample, it would 
appear that Moche mythology experienced a metamorphosis during this 
period. The change was not temporary. The emphasis on maritime acti- 
vity continued into the Chimu tradition; Fang (1975) has contended that 
all Chimu friezes are marine-related. For some reason the sea gained 
artistic importance between Moche Phases IV and V and Chimu iconography 
continued the emphasis. Survival during this period may well have meant 
a dramatically increased reliance upon the rich maritime resources 
which had given Andean civilization its initial thrust (Moseley 1975). 


Spanish ethnohistories for the north coast of Peru reveal that the 
Chimu looked upon the sea as a deity, made offerings to it, and wor- 
shipped it by the title Ni (Rowe (1946:50). Chimu art, with its over- 
riding maritime focus, corroborates the written testimony. Moreover, 
because we have demonstrated iconographically that Chimu art evolved 
from Moche art before it, it is reasonable to conclude that the sea was 
also considered divine by the Moche. 


It is important to note that the sea still plays an important 
economic function on the Peruvian north coast, and it seems hardly 
coincidental that the contemporary north coast shaman Eduardo Calderon 
sits with his back to the sea for protection when he conducts a ritual 
ceremony (Sharon 1978). 


In summary, we believe that we have demonstrated that themes of the 
sea, both in belief and image, have been a cultural constant on the 
north coast of Peru for centuries. We find no evidence for disjunc- 
tion. 
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RESUMEN 


En este trabajo los autores muestran que los documentos escritos 
por los cronistas españoles después de la conquista del Perú pueden ser 
utilizados como recursos para la interpretación del arte pre-hispáni co 
Moché y Chimú. Los autores argumentan por la continuidad de creencia e 
imagen entre estas dos culturas - un continuo todavía percibible en el 
área hoy día. La evidencia para esta continuidad se extrae de los 
testimonios etnográficos y etnohistóricos, de la arqueología y de los 
análisis iconográficos. Esta evidencia sugiere fuertemente que, aunque 
la costa del norte sintiera el impacto del poder invasor extranjero, por 
lo menos en dos ocasiones algunas tradiciones culturales indígenas han 
sido lo suficientemente tenaces para poder subsistir aún. 
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